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THE SECRETARY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Alas, poor Yorick ! 
I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of iniinite jest, and of most 

excellent fancy. 

* * * « * « 

Where be your jibes now ? your gambols ? your songs ? 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table in a roar ? Hamkt, 

It was a cold dreary night, in the latter 
end of November ; the wind and sleet rat- 
tled, at short intervals, sharply against the 
windows of the dismal-looking houses ; and 
the water, rushing impetuously down the 
channels on either side the streets, easily 
overcame all obstacles placed to impede its 
progress. 

The faint glimmer from the lamps on 
Westmipster-Bridge flickered feebly in the 
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storm, as though undetermined whether to 
continue the unequal contest with the ele- 
ments, or to expire without further strug- 
gle. A thick fog was rapidly obscuring the 
few objects yet distinguishable through the 
gloom ; the pavement was nearly impassa- 
ble; and, altogether, the night exhibited 
every appearance of wretchedness, cold, and 
discomfort, which the uncongenial season of 
the year could possibly furnish. 

But few individuals were visible in the 
streets, and those whom business or neces- 
sity forced abroad, glided swiftly to the place 
of their destination, muffled up to the ut- 
most of their ability, in hopes of being there- 
by protected against the inclemency of the 
weather ; and, frequently^ the loud slamming 
of distant doors, as the half-drenched per^ 
sons regained their houses, proclaimed the 
willingness with which they exchanged ex- 
posure to the shower for the comfortable 
blaze of their own firesides. 

Nevertheless, there were some poor suf- 
ferers to whom the luxury of a plentiful 
repast and sufficient clothing had been long 
denied, and who might — at the period of 
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which I write — ^have been observed crouch- 
ing beneath the insufficient protection of a 
doorway, which trifling shelter proved but a 
poor alleviation to their miseries. 

Huddled together, their teeth chattering 
with cold, these unhappy creatures would oft- 
times gaze upon the windows of the oppo- 
site mansions, from whence issued the re- 
flection of the cheering fire, while ever and 
anon a figure glided by the casement, 
and for an instant obscuring the light, in- 
voluntarily caused them to draw the heart- 
rending comparison between the happy lot 
vouchsafed to some of their fellow-mortals, 
and that which their miserable destiny had 
decreed them to undergo. 

The clocks had just struck eleven — the 
shops were closed — ^and, as the wind rather 
increased than otherwise, there seemed but 
small prospect of the usual noise and excite- 
ment — ^which, in that populous district, com- 
monly prevail — ^being resumed during the 
night. Now and then, the sound of ap- 
proaching carriage-wheels was borne indis- 
tinctly on the blast; and, from amid the 
hazy atmosphere, the outlines of two mi- 
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serable-looking horses, driven by a half- 
drowned coachman, passing on their home- 
ward career, gave indication that the cause- 
way was not wholly deserted. But, as the 
night advanced, the appearance even of a 
hackney-coach, drawn sluggishly along by 
its poor jaded animals, became less frequent ; 
and, at length, the rumbling of the crazy 
vehicles was heard no more, and all sound 
of mortality died away. 

As the wind rose, the dark clouds par- 
tially separated, and occasionally the moon, 
struggling to cast her light through the 
dense atmosphere, for an instant shed a 
sickly beam on the cold, deserted pavement, 
and immediately sunk into her former ob- 
scurity. 

It was during one of those intervals, when 
the storm was temporarily lulled, as if to 
gather fresh strength for a renewal of its 
fury, that a person was seen to issue firom a 
gloomy passage leading out of Green-street, 
and wrapping the shawl which she carried 
closely around her, hurried towards the 
broader thoroughfare of Higler's-lane. Now 
and then the figure stopped, as if irresolute 
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how to proceed ; and frequently, on ap- 
proaching a door, wliioh apparently she had 
been anxious to reach, she turned away 
with a gesture of impatience, which clearly 
demonstrated the disappointment she expe- 
rienced at finding the habitation closed for 
the night. 

More than once the figure raised the pon- 
derous brass knocker which ornamented one 
of the most conspicuous houses in the 
street ; but as it fell from her hand, the dis- 
mal echo of the noise reverberating through 
the neighbourhood was the only result of 
her exertions. 

Wearied with fruitless endeavours to ob- 
tain admission where she had sought it, she 
hurried across the Borough-road, when, 
observing a light in Market-street, she in- 
stantly directed her steps thither. Fortu- 
nately for the wanderer, the light proceeded 
from a window, in which were displayed 
bottles and jars of various shapes and sizes, 
containing liquids of all colours imaginable, 
and, in fact, at that hour it would have 
been as hopeless as vain to have expected 
to find any, save an apothecary's abode, illu- 
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niinated and open: nor would this lucky 
chance have occurred, had not the worthy 
disciple of iEsculapius but recently returned 
from some professional occupation, which 
he had found more in accordance with duty 
than inclination to attend. 

The gentleman in question was in the act 
of divesting himself of a large coat, tho- 
roughly saturated with rain, when a knock 
at the street door speedily dissolved all 
anticipations of immediate comfort, which 
his blazing fire, and ready-prepared repast 
seenied to promise. 

It was, therefore, with no complacent 
feeling, or benevolent intent, that he pro- 
ceeded to question his midnight visitor, as 
to the cause of being summoned at so un- 
seasonable time, and, had his sense of duty 
permitted, he would most gladly have re- 
tired farther into his domicile, and al- 
lowed the unwelcome applicant to seek for 
medical aid at the bands of some other 
practitioner ;• but in the present case, that 
was not to be thought of ; for ovnng to the 
neglect of his assistant in not having closed 
the shutters of his dwelling, he well knew 
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the before-mentioned glass bottles in his 
window could not fail in proclaiming to 
the whole street the laborious duties which 
it was his aim to induce his neighbours to 
imagine fully occupied his time, in adminis- 
tering to the maladies under which so 
many of his fellow-creatures suffered. 

" My good woman," exclaimed the doc- 
tor, on giving entrance to the person before 
noticed, " may I enquire the reason of your 
coming at this advanced hour of the night, 
when all respectable persons should be in 
their own homes? This is not a time to 
seek medical aid here. My assistants have 
departed ; I myself have but just returned, 
after a night of great "fatigue, and, conse- 
quently, am totally unable to afford you 
any help whatever." 

The person so addressed was a middle- 
aged, respectable-looking woman, who, on 
having made good her position within the 
house, seemed determined not to forego the 
advantage she had gained ; for, on the door 
being opened, she straightway proceeded to- 
wards the fire, and commenced warming 
her hands and drying her garments, as un- 
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concernedly as if seated by her own hearth 
At another time, perhaps, the doctor 
might have been amused at the nonchalance 
of his visitor ; but in the present instance, 
a feeling of pleasure was the very last 
which held possession in his bosom : more- 
over, great as was his regard for the sex in 
general, a constant residence of twenty-six 
years, near the Borough-road, had not in- 
creased his respect for the ladies of that 
immediate neighbourhood, or gained for 
them a preference to others whom it had 
been his fete to meet elsewhere ; and when 
he bethought himself that it was near one 
o'clock in the morning, and that he, who 
had, for more than a quarter of a century, 
maintained a most exemplary character in 
that very house, might, perchance, be 
discovered in his present disagreeable situ- 
ation — ^from which inferences and ill nature 
might ruin him in his profession — it cannot 
be wondered at that our friend felt far from 
comfortable, and most particularly desirous 
for the lady's exit. 

" My good woman," repeated the doctor, 
" I must, for the second time, desire you 
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will at once declare your business, and tell 
me whom and what you want, since it is 
utterly impossible you can stay here, as by 
so doing, I may greatly suffer in character, 
as also may yourself — ^if, indeed," grumbled 
the doctor, sotto voce — " you happen to pos- 
sess one worth retaining." 

The woman thus energetically appealed 
to, at last desisted from her occupation, and 
raising her head from the fire, gazed full in 
the apothecary's face, thereby disclosing a 
countenance which needed only to be seen, 
effectually to silence any scandal which 
might have accrued from the knowledge of 
the worthy host's position being made pub- 
lic. 

'* What do I waut, do you say ?" uttered 
a voice as unprepossessing as were the fea- 
tures. " Why, what should I want at this 
time of night at an apothecary's shop, un- 
less it was physic ! Here am T, a respecta- 
ble lodging-house keeper, wet through and 
through by trudging about after a doctor ; 
and now I have found one, I'm not going 
off in such a hurry, I'll warrant you — no, 
no," mumbled the somewhat ancient dame ; 
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and again she assiduously applied herself to 
exposing her habiliments to the blaze, the 
process of which seemed to afford her infi- 
nitely more satisfaction than it conveyed to 
the disciple of ^sculapius. 

" Physic !" quoth the man of medicine, 
" oh, if that's what you want, take it, and 
welcome, as much as you please. Help 
yourself, if you like it," he continued, smi- 
ling at his own facetiousness, " only be quick 
and go". 

" As for being quick," replied the lady, 
** that's as it may be ; but, as regards the 
going, I don't mean to move one inch with- 
out your 

" Without me !" cried the doctor ; " where 
do you want me to go to at this time of 
night — and for what ? " 

" Why, as for where you are to go," an- 
swered the woman, " that you will know 
by my showing the way ; and the * what for,' 
you will see when you get there : and now 
my clothes are somewhat drier, and the 
wind does not howl so loudly as it did, you 
had better put on your coat and start." 

" Upon my word, you seem to have set- 
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tied the whole thing according to your own 
pleasure, without consulting mine in the 
least," angrily replied her companion ; " but, 
to end this useless discussion, I say, once 
for all, that, until daylight, I will not again 
cross this threshold, neither shall you re- 
nmin where you now are." 

Had the visitor been as talkative as some 
ladies are, it would be impossible to surmise 
to what extent their dialogue might have 
been carried ; but very fortunately she 
proved the reverse. Yet, if scanty in her 
words, she was prompt and resolute in her 
actions ; for on hearing the final determina- 
tion of the gentleman, she immediately 
seated herself in his own particular chair, 
and giving him to understand it was 
her intention there to remain, until he 
thought proper to accede to her request, she 
forthwith proceeded to make herself as 
comfortable as the circumstances in which 
she was placed would allow. 

Sorely perplexed was the worthy apothe- 
cary as to the • best mode of proceeding ; 
for having, up to that hour, lived a life of 

• 

" single blessedness," he was but indifferent- 
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ly skilled in the art of persuading a lady to 
adopt any particular line of acting, when 
she chanced to have made up her mind tc 
follow a directly-opposite course. Moreoven 
the old gentleman was somewhat nervou?^ 
and most feelingly alive — as indeed who is 
not ? — to the shafts of ridicule, when di- 
rected at himself; and were he to summon 
the watch, and expel the intruder by force, 
he felt assured the story in a few hours 
would have received considerable embellish- 
ments, and, in all probability, would be cir- 
culated through his neighbourhood, at a 
pace at which nothing but a tale of scandal 
can travel. 

At one time, he was sorely tempted to 
call his assistants to his aid ; but the imme- 
diate remembrance that they, of all people, 
were the most likely to " make a good story 
of it," checked his voice, ere he had half 
uttered a syllable. What was to be done ? 
It would never answer, were he to attempt 
enacting the part of ejector himself ; for ex- 
clusive of the disgrace which the fracas must 
inevitably cast on his house, he had not such 
unbounded confidence in his personal prow- 
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CSS, as to feel certain of coming off victor in 
the attempt. It seemed, therefore, evident 
that his choice rested between two evils — 
the one to sit up for the remainder of 
the night, watching his visitor; and the 
other to comply with her demand, however 
unreasonable, and accompany her, he knew 
not whither, nor for what purpose. 

Having well cogitated which would prove 
the less disagreeable line to adopt, he fi- 
nally resolved to embrace the latter alterna- 
tive, and having communicated the same to 
the female she instantly arose, and following 
the reluctant doctor, stepped forth into the 
street. 

Long as our worthy practitioner had 
dwelt within the precincts of the spot 
whereon my story opens, and conversant as 
he thought himself respecting the locale of 
the neighbourhood, he soon discovered his 
guide to be far superior to him in geogra- 
phical information regarding that part of 
the town at least ; and when she stopped at 
the portal of a* small and by no means pre- 
possessing-looking house, he was wholly in- 
capable of forming^ idea as to the place 
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at which he had arrived. Not so the lady ; 
for, on lifting the latch, she hastily thrust 
the doctor into the passage, when, pointing 
to a narrow flight of stairs, apparently lead- 
ing to an upper story, she motioned her 
companion to ascend. 

Having thus far embarked in the adven- 
ture, Doctor Glitzom cautiously mounted 
the creaking steps, determined to ascertain 
for what strange purpose he could have been 
brought to so uncomfortable looking a dwel- 
ling. On reaching the landing-place, the 
obscurity of which the light was unable to 
penetrate, he paused for a few seconds in un- 
certainty, and, possibly, with no very pleasu- 
rable feelings, for he had already turned, with 
the intention of retracing his steps, when he 
beheld a slight ray issuing from an apart- 
ment at no great distance, the door of which 
had been left partially open. Reassured by 
this, the doctor advanced with as much cau- 
tion as the ancient boards would allow, and 
on reaching the apartment, and gently for- 
cing an opening suflSciently large to admit 
him, beheld what it is now my province to 
describe. 
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The room which the intruder entered, 
was some eighteen feet in length, particu- 
larly narrow, and so extremely low, that the 
small posts of a miserable bedstead, placed in 
one of the comers, nearly touched the 
smoke-coloured ceiling. 

There were two diminutive window frames, 
which, at each gust of wind, gave indication 
of their sympathy with the storm ; of glass 
they could boast but a small degree ; the 
apertures wherein it formerly stood, were 
now stuffed with whatever chance had made 
available for supplying the deficiency ; and, 
as if enraged at the substitution, the frames 
shook and rattled in their sockets, appa- 
rently determined to expel the intruders by 
force ; and save a table, and two or three 
chairs, not a particle of furniture was visible. 

At one end of the room the scanty re- 
mains of some coal dust was scattered on 
the floor, and exclusive of an ancient 
hat, and threadbare-coat, hanging on a peg, 
there was little to authorize the supposition 
of so wretched a place being inhabited. 
Yet inhabited it certainly was, and by more 
than one tenant, however uninviting the 
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apartment might appear ; for little can the 
wealthy and happier part of society form a 
conception of the wretchedness and misery 
in which many and many a one of their 
fellow-creatures is doomed to struggle, reap- 
ing nothing but the bitterness of existence, 
and anxiously looking forward to death as 
a welcome deliverer from an uninterrupted 
course of privation and woe. 

The building to which I have now intro- 
duced my readers, was within the rules of 
what, in those days, was termed the King's 
Bench, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which may be found as much acute agony, 
and, at the same time, reckless profligacy, 
as can be met with in any spot of similar 
dimensions. Yet it by no means follows, 
that the misery there experienced is inevi- 
tably the consequence of guilt — far from it. 
The dingy walls of that horrible prison 
have witnessed innumerable scenes of human 
wretchedness, brought about by a long train 
of unmerited persecution and suffering, un- 
til, at length, the poor victim, ceasing to 
strive against what to him appears relent-* 
less destiny, and, considering all efforts un-t 
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availing in struggling with his accumulating 
miseries, relinquishes his exertions in de- 
spair, and not unfrequently ends his days in 
madness or the jail. 

Damp and chilly was the air of that 
comfortless room when Dr. Glitzom entered, 
nor was it until after a few minutes, when 
his eyes becoming partially habituated to 
the gloom of the chamber, that he per- 
ceived a form reclining on the scantily- 
covered pallet in the comer. At the sight 
of real distress and human suffering, the 
good-hearted practitioner immediately for- 
got his own doubts and surmises, as to the 
somewhat dubious character of the place, 
wherein, so much against his inclination, he 
then found himself ; and anxious to admi- 
nister what relief he might have it in his 
power to bestow, he approached the sick 
man's couch. 

The unhappy-looking tenant of the bed 
extended before him, was the wreck of 
what had once been a being, courted, 
fawned on, flattered, and admired — ^the 
spoiled child of fortune — ^the idol of so- 
ciety, and the leader in frivolous pursuits. 
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which an ever-craving appetite for novelty 
induces those who, par excellence^ are term- 
ed " the world," to pursue with unabated 
vigour. The time had been, when, even 
among the leaders of imperious fashion, his 
word had been received as a law — ^liis ap- 
plause or ridicule considered as the final 
decision, against which appeal would be 
fruitless. Young, handsome, talented, and 
rich — what might he not have been ! And 
what was he now ? A miserable, emaciated 
creature, worn down with sickness and 
disease ; without a friend, and with scarcely 
sufiicient left of his once-enormous fortunes 
to purchase what nature absolutely required 
to feed the flickering flame of life, which, 
at that moment trembled in its socket. 

Though the name of this unfortunate had, 
in days gone by, been as familiar in the 
mansions of the greatest personage of the 
realm, as his utmost ambition could have 
desired, yet had its magic influence never 
reached within the doors of the humble 
apothecary, who now stood by his bed-side. 
To him it mattered little who the patient 
was, or what he had been : splendour and 
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ambition had Bever crossed his mind ; and 
in the worn frame he now gazed on, he be* 
held only one of God's creatures, suffering 
under an accumulation of human infirmi- 
ties, who, in all probability, would, in a few 
seconds, be called upon to close his eyes on 
this world for ever. 

The dying man could not have passed 
more than about thirty years ; and though 
the fire of the once-bright eye was fast 
sinking into the fixed glassy stare of death, 
the features pinched and haggard, the hair 
lank and damp, yet was it clearly visible, 
that, in the days of his strength and power, 
he must have been eminently handsome, 
one arm, supporting his finely-formed head, 
resting on the pillow, while the other ema- 
ciated hand lay powerless on the thin cover- 
lid that insufficiently protected him from the 
cold. 

On the doctor's entrance, the invalid lan- 
guidly raised his eyes, as if in surprise at 
the interruption, but as quickly withdrew 
them to gaze, perhaps for the last time, 
with all the fond affection of a father, on 
the countenance of a child beside him. 
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The little fellow could hardly have been 
five years old ; but sorrow and he had made 
early acquaintance. No joyous childhood 
had been his : no laughing playmates had 
he to share his sports : no tender mother's 
care to meet his every wish, and lull his in- 
fant woes to rest upon her bosom. He 
could not call to mind the remembrance of 
a kind word uttered from any lips, save 
those of his father. Not an endearing ex- 
pression — not an encouraging look, had 
ever been directed towards him, except 
from his only remaining parent : all were 
strangers, and, in his mind, every thing of 
happiness was centred in the approving smile 
and affectionate caress of him, who, alone 
of all the world, had ever treated him with 
gentleness and love. 

This it was that imparted to the child's 
face a melancholy thoughtful expression, 
such as is rarely, if ever witnessed in the 
countenances of infants of so early an age. 
But this poor boy, from the dawning of his 
memory, could only recollect the unceasing 
sorrow of his sole friend, and often, after 
watching his father's deep dejection, the 
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fair-haired child, creepiug to his side, and pla- 
cing his little hand within his parent's grasp, 
would gaze into his face with a countenance 
so touchingly sorrowful, that it seemed as if 
he had been gifted with power to under- 
stand and enter into the feelings which 
made his friend and companion so unhappy. 

Sorrowfully did the invalid gaze on the 
beautiful features of the infant, and, what 
at that time must have been the agony of 
his feelings, when his internal monitor 
forced the conviction upon him that, in a few 
hours — perhaps minutes — ^he must for ever 
leave his boy, uncared for and unprotected, 
to the doubtful mercies of a cold, unfeeling 
world ! 

. Life was with him fast ebbing to a close, 
and as the little fellow, unconscious of the 
near approach of his bereavement, nestled 
in his father's bosom, the unhappy parent 
breathed a silent, though fervent prayer to 
Heaven, that, at whatever time he might be 
summoned hence, he should not be parted 
from the only link which bound him to the 
yyorld. 

Who can tell the inward workings of that 
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man's mind, when, in rapid succession, the 
destitution and misery to which he must 
leave his child, rose to his quick imagina- 
tion ! The hot tears coursed each other 
down his pallid cheeks, and the convulsive 
sob and heaving of the chest too plainly 
spoke the harrowing grief of that sad 
parting hour. 

I have before said Dr. Glitzom was 
a kind and warm-hearted man» and to a 
sympathizing mind like his, the scene before 
him spoke more eloquently to his heart than 
any words that could have been uttered. 
He was not one of those who could stand 
by the bed of death unmoved and uncon- 
scious of any thing beyond his own profes- 
sional duties, and who readily turn away 
and enter upon the common topics of the 
day, at the instant the soul leaves the qui- 
vering frame. Far different were his feel- 
ings amid that scene of poverty and deso- 
lation, too plainly pourtraying the presence 
of stem misery and starvation. 

Seating himself on the bed, the doctor 
silently placed the emaciated hand of the 
invalid within his own, and, in that feeling 
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tone of sympathy which never can be mis- 
taken as feigned, anxiously enquired re- 
garding his malady. Once or twice the pa- 
tient attempted to speak, but the effort was 
too much : the sound from his lips died ere 
the words were formed ; but his half-closed 
eyes, intently fixed upon the child, bore 
certain evidence ss to the direction in which 
his thoughts were bent. 

" What can I do for you ?" eagerly ex- 
claimed the practitioner, as though in reply 
to the steadfast look with which the patient 
continued to regard the boy. " Where are 
his friends to whom I may conduct him — 
where may I seek his relations ?" But at 
this instant the well-meaning comforter 
checked himself, and mentally upbraided 
his own indiscretion in asking such uncalled- 
for questions. — " Where were his friends ? " 
Did the slow and painful dissolution then 
so apparent, without a single voice to com- 
fort him, speak of the anxiety of relations 
for Aw welfare? The question seemed as 
very mockery, and the good Samaritan 
checked his speech. 

But what was to become of the child ? 
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The parent was evidently dying — ^and could 
the infant be left there to perish ? Heaven 
forbid ! But how to gain the required in- 
formation to enable the doctor to be of 
eventual service, he knew not ; and yet 
to let the spirit pass away without an effort 
to obtain some clue as to who the person 
was that now lay stretched before him, he 
felt to be a cruel injustice towards the off- 
spring, so young, so helpless, and so beau- 
tiful, 

Under this conviction, which he rapidly 
scanned over in his mind, the practitioner 
determined to make one more attempt, and 
was on the point of speaking, when the 
eyes of the patient lit up with sudden bril- 
liancy, and, turning them full on his visitor's 
face, he slowly raised one of his almost- 
transparent hands towards heaven, and with 
the other pointing to the child, uttered in a 
hollow and almost unearthly tone — 

« Will you ? " 

" I will," was the nearly-unconscious re- 
ply; and the next moment Dr. Glitzom 
gazed upon a corpse. 

Here was a situation far from enviable, 
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in which the old gentleman found himself: 
sitting in a strange house, situated he knew 
not where — called in to witness the disso- 
lution of a fellow-creature, and becoming, 
involuntarily, and as if decreed by fate, the 
protector of an iniant, of whose parents he 
knew literally nothing — ^nor was he even ac- 
quainted with the name which had former- 
ly belonged to the body now motionless in 
death before him. 

From the boy he could gain no informa- 
tion whatever ; in fact, the poor little fel- 
low, although unconscious of the extent of 
his loss, knew, as if by instinct, that his 
only friend was insensible to his caresses ; 
and when he found his endeavours to obtain 
the accustomed endearments unavailing, he 
hid his face upon his parent's breast, and 
sobbed with very anguish. 

In this dilemma, the doctor bethought 
him of the woman, whose summons in the 
first instance had been the remote cause of 
his participating in the miserable scene he 
had but just witnessed : nor had he far to 
search, for, on pushing open the door, the 
landlady was found standing on the thres- 

VOL. I. c 
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hold, ready to act as circumstances might 
require. 

" Is aJI over ? " was her first and eager 
question. 

" All," replied the doctor. 

" And the child?" rejoined the woman. 

" The child," answered the apothecary, 
** is, of course, too young to know the ex- 
tent of his loss: neither can I glean any 
information from him regarding the namea 
of his parents — Probably you can assist 
me?" 

^ Indeed," said the woman, " not I ! 
What know I, or care I, who his relations 
are? — ^though, from all appearance, they 
are not likely to do much for him. 
But come, let us see what the dead gen- 
tleman has left behind," and following up 
her words by deeds, the unprepossessing 
dame advanced to take possession of the 
few things which the chamber contained, 
and had already appropriated to her own 
share a small writing-desk, when Dr. Glit- 
zom thought fit to interfere. 

" My good woman," commenced the 
doctor. 
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** Good woman, forsooth ! " repeated the 
lady. ** Who . do you good woman here, 
J should like to know? Don't you sup- 
pose I am going to pay myself for two 
weeks' lodging with what I can find 1 And 
who, do you imagine, is to indemnify me for 
keeping the brat, till I get it on the parish ? 
No, no, live and let live ; you have plenty 
of rich patients ; so let me alone ; and, as I 
can't afford to lose the price of my lodg- 
ings, I must help myself as best I can." 

At this most unfeeling address, the bene- 
volent doctor was, in no slight, degree asto- 
nished — ^the more so, as he was greatly at a 
loss to account for the apparent incongruity 
in her having, in the first instance, braved 
the inclemencies of so dreadful a night, ap- 
parently for the charitable purpose of procu- 
ring medical aid for her lodger— conduct 
which waswhollyirreconcileable with thisdis- 
gusting manner of speaking of the deceased ; 
and it was not until the woman explained 
that the reason of seeking professional advice 
was solely with the view of meeting any 
unpleasant remarks which the coroner might 
eventually feel disposed to make — and 

0^ 
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from no other motive did the apparently- 
Christian solicitude emanate — ^that the apo- 
thecary began clearly and dispassionately to 
review the affair in vehich he saw himself 
entangled. 

The poor child still lay weeping on the 
corpse ; and as Dr. Glitzom marked his af- 
fectionate embraces, now lavished on a heap 
of senseless clay, the benevolent old gen^ 
tleman inwardly vowed, that, as long as Mfe 
was spared to him, the boy should never need 
a protector; and well that promise was 
performed. 

■ 

The first and greatest difficulty having 
been surmounted, the rest was comparative- 
ly easy of accomplishment; for on the 
doctor undertaking to pay up all arrears for 
lodging which the landlady might feel dis- 
posed to demand, the few things belonging 
to the deceased were readily handed over — 
the medical man at the same time promi- 
sing to attend the inquest on the body. 

All that now remained was to draw the 
child from the room where his fether's body 
lay : nor was it without much persuasion 
and some force that he was carried to ano- 
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ther apartment, where, in a short time, 
overpowered with grief, excitement, and 
fetigue, he sunk into one of those heavenly 
slumbers which none but children can enjoy. 
The next morning's sun shed his glorious 
beams on the windows of Dr. Glitzom's 
old house, and penetrating the clean white 
curtains surrounding a small bed in an 
upper room, woke the young protege to 
a new existence, which in time left the im- 
pression of the events of his previous life 
but as the indistinct shadow of a dream 
upon his mind. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The strawberry grows nndemeath the nettle. 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality. 

King Henry V. 

In accordance with the promise made to 
the morose landlady, the doctor sallied forth 
on the following day, for the purpose of 
attending the inquest ; and also with the 
view of gaining any information that might 
be collected regarding the deceased. In the 
first of these objects, he fully succeeded; 
neither was it a task of much difficulty to 
point out to the Coroner and his coadjutors, 
that the natural follower on grief and bitter 
privation may, in all human probability, be 
death; nor was it necessary to seek for 
hidden causes, whereby to account for the 
dissolution of the prisoner, since there was 
little visible in the miserable apartiment, 
in which the body reposed, likely to have 
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induced the late occupier to cling to life 
with more than common tenacity. 

Of the child's existence, all appeared 
wholly ignorant; nor was a word uttered 
which could lead the worthy practitioner to 
imagine the circumstance an object of in- 
terest to any human being save himself. 
No anxiety, whatever, was manifested with 
regard to the property of the dead, if pro- 
perty it could be called — ^the external evi- 
dence of all around rendering it superfluous 
to enquire whether anything of value could, 
by possibility, have been in possession of the 
defunct. 

The only circumstance which seemed to 
excite the slightest particle of interest, 
arose in the complaints and murmurs of 
the parish oflScers, upon whom devolved the 
duty of seeing consigned to the earth, the 
body, on which, when instinct with life, they 
would not have expended the merest trifle. 

Thoroughly disgusted with the parties, 
and feeling a somewhat compunctious throb 
at leaving the remains of the parent of the 
child he had adopted, in the hands of such 
mercenaiy a^jentB, Dr. Gliteom at onco 
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expressed his determination to defray all 
expenses of the funeral^ and thus in an 
instant converted the gloomy looks of the 
bystanders into a satisfactory smile, any-* 
thing but in accordance with the scene 
around. 

. In vain the worthy doctor endeavoured 
to elicit some information regarding the 
dead. None of those present knew aught 
on the subject; and, if the truth were told, 
cared as little. The very creditors, through 
whose instrumentality the prisoner had been 
detained, ceased to trouble themselves fur- 
ther. Persecution and human animosity 
could not reach beyond the grave ; and all 
that remained of the victim was readily 
consigned to the more charitable proceed- 
ings of the doctor. 

At the eastern comer of a small church- 
yard, much within a quarter of a mile of 
the prison gates, may yet be seen a plain 
flat stone, whereon is simply cut the date 
on which he who sleeps beneath, passed 
away. No pompous praise, nor adulatory 
lines record 

^ Not what he was, but what he should have been. * 
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Not even the initials of the dead are carved ; 
, and when last I visited the spot, the weeds 
and rank grass that sprung up luxuriantly 
throughout the eharnel house» had nearly 
hidden the grave from the eye, as had the 
memory of the departed long been erased 
from the recollection of those who had once 
eagerly grasped at the distinction of being 
accounted as his friends. 

With a heavy heart and dejected coun- 
tenance — for who can vidtness the last 
obsequies paid even to the corpse of a 
stranger, without emotion? — ^the worthy 
doctor slowly retraced his steps toward his 
house; nor did the remembrance of the 
task he had so suddenly imposed upon him- 
self, greatly contribute to the even tenor of 
his mind ; for the view, which he at first 
took of the case, presented an aspect any- 
thing but exhilarating. Conscious, however, 
that it was utterly impracticable to undo 
that which was completed, he resolved tq 
persevere in what he now considered to be 
his duty, as an honest man, and a goo4 
Christian. 

It most indisputably was far &om satis^ 

c3 
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factory to reflect, that he who for so many 
years had eschewed the pleasures and de- 
lights of matrimony, in a great measure to 
avoid its natural accompaniment — ^the tor- 
ment of children — should now, in his old 
age, be saddled with the charge of an infant, 
regarding whose parentage he knew nothing. 
But when the doctor called to mind the 
privations, misery, temptations, and guilt, 
into which his charge might be hurried, if 
thrust from the protection of his roof, to be 
buffeted by the storms of life, it must have 
been a far harder heart than Dr. Glitzom's, 
which could have been steeled by any 
mercenary considerations, to thrust the little 
orphan from his door, to perish. 

The two words which he had uttered to 
the parent, he regarded as a sacred promise 
of protection towards the child, ai^d when, 
after a few days, the boy would run and 
welcome with his winning smile, the return 
of his benefactor, after a long day's toil of 
professional labour, the old gentleman would 
part the fair hair from his forehead, and 
gaze upon his beautiful countenance with a 
pleasure and heartfelt satisfaction, which, 
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during his previous existence, he never had 
an opportunity of enjoying. 

By degrees the sombre gravity of the 
child's manner wore away, and his gentle 
and affectionate disposition manifesting it- 
self, as his natural reserve departed, he 
insensibly gained so greatly on the heart of 
his benefactor, as speedily to convert the 
first feeling of interest into a sincere regard 
in his behalf. 

Not a little scandal and gossip were 
bandied about throughout the neighbour- 
hood, when this addition to the quiet and 
regular establishment of the doctor became 
known, and various, though unsatisfiactory, 
were the many "undoubtedly correct" re- 
ports, which the arrival of the little stranger 
gave rise to. 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of him, 
against whom certain old ladies fulminated 
their disapprobation of what they thought 
fit to designate unblushing immorality. Dr. 
Glitzom was &r better occupied in the 
consideration of what was further to be 
done in the matter, than agijtated with use«- 
less regrets for what had passed ; and totally 
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heedless, if, indeed, aware of the crimes 
laid to his charge^ he continued to pursue 
the even tenor of his way, much to the ad- 
vantage of his pocket, and the trial of the 
constitutions of his patients. 

It has been already stated, that out of 
the trifling remnant of property found in 
the room formerly occupied by the deceased, 
the penurious owner of the lodging fixed 
her avaricious grasp upon what . appeared to 
be a small writing-desk, but which was 
speedily transferred to the doctor's posses- 
sion, on his guaranteeing the payment of 
whatever sums might have been due to her, 
at the time of her tenant's death. 

This desk had been carefully preserved 
by its new possessor ; and on the day suc- 
ceeding the funeral, he proceeded to examine 
its contents, under the hope of thereby ob- 
taining some clue towards solving the mys^ 
tery, in which his newly-found protege was 
so closely wrapped. But here, again, he was 
fated to meet disappointment. The desk 
contained nothing, whatever, in any degree 
calculated to compensate him for the search. 
There were various unfinished memoranda,. 
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probably penned during the latter days 
of the writer, since every line breathed 
the bitter invectives of a crushed and de- 
sponding mind. One letter, and one only, 
could be found among the mass of useless 
papers, with which the drawers were filled ; 
the contents, however, proved of small mo-» 
ment, the signature having been torn ofi^, 
and even the seal removed ; but the direction 
was undefaced, and "Frederick (rarston,'* 
might legibly be deciphered ; yet to identify 
that name as the cognomen of the deceased^ 
was impossible, since the prison books, on 
being referred to, contained a far different 
appellation for the debtor. 

The enquiries which *the doctor caused to 
be made as to who Frederick Garston might 
have been, were wholly unavailing, for the 
few persons to whom the queries were ad- 
dressed, were as profoundly ignorant of what 
transpired out of their immediate vicinity, 
as the greatest deprecator of absenteeism 
could desire. 

Disappointed with the result of his search, 
the desk was on the point of being closed, 
when the doctor discovered a diminutive 
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parcel carefully secured with riband; the 
fastenings were instantly unbound, and a 
long tress of beautifully-dark hair fell to 
the floor. Again and again was the en- 
velope examined, but not a line, or even 
figure was there, more clearly to elucidate 
the matter. A thin piece of gold thread 
bound the delicate fibres together; and 
from that point enquiry was completely 
bafi[led. 

CarefiiUy replacing every article exactly 
as it stood prior to its examination, the 
desk was consigned to the custody of an 
iron safe, where it was left to repose in 
company with many an invaluable prescrip- 
tion, and what to the owner were, at least, 
of equal utility, the pecimiary accounts 
which were circulated periodically among 
his patients. 

All hope of farther discovery -regarding 
the child's birth seemed at an end; and, 
like a true philosopher, the apothecary dis- 
missed the subject from his mind, having 
come to the determination of doing unto 
the boy, as he would that, under similar 
circumstances, others should have done unto 
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him, and contenting himself with the satis- 
factory conclusion, that all that is, is right. 

To have omitted any of the acknowledged 
ceremony of the established church, would, 
in Dr. Glitzom's eyes, have amounted to a 
most heinous offence; and, consequently, 
having no evidence to produce, nor word to 
affirm, that the child had ever been chris- 
tened, or even baptised, he resolved that all 
doubt on that head should be speedily re- 
moved. 

The preparations having been arranged, 
the child was conveyed to the church, im- 
mediately without the walls of which, his 
father slept undisturbed and forgotten; and 
there, at the hands of his godfather, received 
the name of "Frederick Garston," that being, 
as the doctor explained, the only Christian 
or surname he had been able to discover 
among the papers of the supposed parent. 

Time wore on apace; and having thus 
introduced my hero, though somewhat with 
prolixity, however necessary to those who 
may honour his career with a perusal, I 
must at present leave him to the care of 
his kind old guardian, and the not equally 
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tender consideration of those persons to 
whom was deputed the unenviable occu- 
pation of instilling the first rudiments of 
knowledge into his mind. 

The education, which in the boy's earlier 
years, the generosity of his best fidend pro- 
cured for him, though not brilliant, was 
eminently useful; and while the lighter 
accomplishments, which so essentially tend 
to embellish and beautify the higher grades 
of society, were, in a great measure, neg- 
lected, the seed that was sown produced 
good fruit, and to whatever branch of study 
his attention was directed, some solid benefit 
was certain to result. 

But it was not until Frederick Garston 
was about the age of fifteen, that the doctor 
deemed it fit to enlighten him regarding the 
particulars already explained ; and if any 
thing could have added to the affectionate 
regard which the young protege had invari- 
ably evinced toward his protector, the know- 
ledge that, but for his kind intervention, he 
might at that moment have wandered from 
door to door, an outcast and a beggar, was 
well calculated to increase it. 
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Happily and retired as his young life 
had passed, the knowledge that a mystery, 
which, as yet, evaded all attempts to pene- 
trate, hung over his birth, produced a rest- 
lessness of mind, and peculiar sensitiveness 
of feeling, hitherto unnoticed by his com- 
panions. 

Up to the period when the doctor con- 
sidered it his duty to put the boy in pos- 
session of all he bad been able to gather 
regarding his origin, the child Iftid ever been 
accustomed to consider his guardian as his 
only protector; and it having been long 
since intimated to him, that his parents died 
during his infancy, the boy naturally looked 
upon Dr. Glitzom as some relation, and 
viewing the abode in which he dwelt as his 
natural home, he was too young to encou- 
rage and foster feelings, which, in after life» 
were destined to embitter many an anxious 
hour. 

But the period had now arrived when he 
was to awake from the unconsciousness of 
his situation, to a knowledge of the painful 
reality ; and although there was nothing in 
the brief tale which the doctor recounted^ 
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that could in any degree cast a blemish on 
his own character, yet the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of his disposition caused an in- 
voluntary sinking at the heart, when the 
probability of a disgraceful birth flashed 
across his mind. 

From that time Frederick Garston's cha- 
racter seemed to undergo a complete change. 
From the gay, cheerful lad, who had ever 
been the first to join in the sports of his 
companions,* he became thoughtful and 
melancholy. The doubt which hung over 
his origin, was perpetually the subject of 
his ruminations, and the death-bed scene of 
his father continually haunted his mind. 

That he was a burden on the bounty of 
Dr. Glitzom, a dweller in his house by mere 
sufferance, was a galling reflection; and 
although far from nursing any sentiment, 
bordering, even remotely, on ingratitude, 
his entire bearing towards his protector, 
gradually, but almost imperceptibly, be- 
came less familiar. 

Frequently, during the amusements in 
which, together with children of his own 
age, he had passed many happy hours» some 
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indistinct sarcasm, or distant allusion to his 
parents had been uttered in a moment of 
irritation, by some petulant child ; but un- 
conscious of the application to bimself, the 
peevishness of his playmates vras as little 
regarded as understood. But now that the 
whole affitir was laid open to his view, 
circumstances inniimerable sprung to his 
recollection, which, to a mind jealously 
awake to whatever imagination could con- 
strue as applicable to his position, seemed 
progressively to change his nature. 

In the hope of drawing the attention of 
his protege to the subject through any 
other channel than himself, the doctor 
placed in young Garston's hands the writ- 
ing-desk and its contents, which he had 
some years before examined to so little 
purpose. 

But few minutes elapsed ere the boy 
had gained his own chamber, bearing in his 
arms the only means by which he supposed 
it possible his family might evftitually be 
discovered; and his disappointment, after 
a long and most minute search, could but 
slightly exceed that, with which a similar 
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investigation had formerly perplexed the 
doctor. 

The long and beautifully-black tress of 
hair, however, speedily rivetted his atten- 
tion, and as he disengaged its silken softness 
from the paper that enclosed it, he gazed 
upon the glossy treasure as the only link 
remaining between his unknown parents 
and himself. 

Those who have been blessed with the 
care of affectionate relatives, to direct and 
support the helplessness of their in&ncy, 
and have ever been accustomed to meet the 
doating look of a mother's love> little know 
the wretched void in the heart of the orphan, 
as he sees his playmates around passing to 
their families, and hears the oft-repeated 
anticipations of rapture with which his 
schoolfellows contemplate a reunion with 
all they love, at home. To him the word 
" home" conveys no definite notion of de- 
light; his highest joy is derived from a 
cessation ^of scholastic rule; and though 
perchance the distant relative by whom he 
is received as an inmate for the brief period 
of his sojourn, may regard him with kind- 
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ness, still there is nothing that can compen- 
sate for a father's affection, and a mother's 
doating fondness. 

It was with some such feeling that our 
young friend sat and gazed on the lock Oi 
hair resting in his hand. Was it a relic, 
the sole memorial of his mother ? or, was it 
a braid from the rich tresses of one who 
had never heard his infant cry ? What was 
there to solve the doubt? nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing, save a never to be repressed 
instinctive yearning of the heart, which 
caused him involuntarily to raise the trea- 
sure to his lips, and immediately afterwards 
thrust it, for security, into his bosom. 

Nothing that the young orphan could 
accomplish by his own exertions was left 
undone, in the hope of obtaining some 
development of the secret. The dwelling 
wherein Dr. Glitzom first found him, or 
rather the site whereon the old house stood, 
became his familiar resort ; but the owner of 
the wretched lodging was either dead, or else- 
where located ; new occupants tenanted the- 
more modern buildings ; and all clue from 
that quarter appeared cut off for ever. 
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Timidity and jealous apprehension for- 
bade his openly seeking for information, 
which, though so anxious to obtain, he ih- 
variably pursued by the most circuitous 
mode. The result was, that many, who 
from a personal regard towards him, would 
willingly have exerted their energies in his 
behalf, were left in ignorance of his real 
wishes, owing to the disguised and ambi- 
guous way in which his advances for assist- 
ance were made ; and so little did he en- 
counter, calculated to encourage an extended 
confidence on the subject, that, excepting 
to Dr. Glitzom, the object which was ever 
uppermost in his thoughts never found 
utterance from his lips. 

Mechanically he continued to . perform 
the duties allotted to his station; but his 
mind, spuming control, wandered amid 
ideal hopes, which there appeared but small 
probability of his ever realizing. 

Thus rolled on the years of his boyhood ; 
and it was not until fifteen summers had 
passed over his head since the day he had 
been rescued from penury by his benefactor, 
that any prospect of a change in his destiny 
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VTBS indicated : but it was not decreed that 
he should pass the remainder of his exist- 
ence in the vicinity of the King's Bench, 
however advantageous his iEsculapian know- 
ledge might eventually have become to that 
neighbourhood. But, in order to trace how 
his emancipation came about, it will be ne- 
cessary to refer to another and far different 
locality, as will be made manifest by a per- 
usal of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Within that castle's wall was one 
0*er whose £eut cheek, nor summer's son 
Nor wintry blast had glided o'er, 
But left it lovelier than before. 
Sorrow had never spread her shade 
To dim the eye of that young maid ; 
E'en childhoodls trivial woes, soon flown. 
To her were all alike imknown. 
Her life had been as one bright day 

Of joy, without a cloud of sorrow, 
And basking in its sunny ray. 

Cast not a thought upon the morrow. 

Beauty of the Rhine. 

I must now emerge from the polluted at- 
mosphere indigenous to the vicinity of the 
prison, which, at the period I describe, was 
yclept the King's Bench, and without fur- 
ther delay, introduce my readers to the fair 
occupant of a spacious drawing-room in 
Grosvenor-square. 

The room in question was not only fur- 
nished with every comfort which the in- 
genuity of upholsterers could suggest, and 
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the supineuess of their customers permit 
them to crowd into the apartment, but an 
air of elegance and refinement pervaded 
the arrangement of each decoration, clearly 
proving the good taste and discernment of 
some superior being. 

Books, flowers, and music, formed the 
chief embellishments which met the eye on 
casting a glance around the apartment ; but 
articles of costly bijouterie^ and every des- 
cription of luxuriously-formed couch, were 
there either to amuse the eye, or entice the 
frame to repose. One small lamp only burnt 
in its silver cresset, and in consequence, the 
deeply-fringed velvet drapery of the cur- 
tains in the distance threw a much more 
sombre aspect around the luxurious chamber 
than it was generally wqnt to exhibit. The 
fire biimed somewhat 'low in the grate, and, 
altogether, there was a chilly feeling in the 
atmosphere, often experienced, but far from 
welcomed as agreeable, somewhat about ten 
or fifteen minutes preceding the announce- 
ment of dinner. 

Through the dim obscurity around, it 
would have been difficult to decide whether 

VOL. I. D 
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this delightful spot was at that moment 
inhabited or not ; but a faint noise, occa^ 
sioned by the door opening, produced a 
movement near the fire-place, immediately 
bringing to view the form of a young and 
beautiful creature, who, emerging from the 
warm shelter she had chosen, stood pro- 
claimed, not only the temporary occupanti 
but, evidently, the presiding deity of the 
apartment. 

"Ah, Dropmore, is that you?" said, or 
rather ^saug a voice, the sweetness of whose 
melody it would, indeed, have been difficult 
to have rivalled. "How late you are — 
mirely it must be long past eight o'clock ! 
and here have I been left in solitary sadness, 
to build castles in the air, and form visionary 
gnomes and giants, out of the nearly con- 
sumed embers on the hearth, as best I 
could ; or else fall asleep, and dream away 
the reality of hunger. But, badinage apart, 
where is my uncle, and what detains him at 
so unusually late an hour ? " 

The person thus addressed readily ad- 
vanced, and, with evident pleasure, eagerly 
pressed the small white hand which was 
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extended towfu*ds him, and with . the easy 
familiarity of a near relation, tl^rew himself 
into a seat by the side of his fair questioner, 
and immediately entered on his apologies. 

But first let me describe him. There 
are countenances occasionally to be met 
with, which, after a close perusal of every 
feature, the observer is compelled to ac- 
knowldege faultless; yet how frequently 
does it happen, that although each portion 
of the face when studied is unavoidably 
declared perfect, a slightly disagreeable ex- 
presirion, or mere curve of the lips, will so 
thoroughly alter the general contour, that, 
instead of gazing with pleasure on the well- 
chiselled object, the beholder withdraws his 
eyes with an invinqible feeling of dislike. 

It has often been asserted, that the 
qualities of the mind, and general dis- 
position, may be gathered by analogy from 
the countencmce. But surely that would 
be but a very unfair mode of testing the 
good or evil propensities of the human race 
in general, since all who are doomed to 
wander through their period of existence in 
indisputable hideousness, meet with suffi- 

d2 
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cient annoyances on that account, without 
having the additional burden of possessing 
an equally misshapen disposition. Indeed, 
among one's acquaintance, who is there that 
T^nnot point out some friend, possessed of 
all the better qualities of the heart, yet, 
at the same time, the owner of a most un- 
prepossessing visage? 

Exactly in the mould first mentioned had 
Lord Dropmore's features been cast. Taken 
separately, they might well have been the 
envy of any aspirant for beauty ; but col- 
lectively, the effect produced was certainly 
the reverse of pleasing. He was, never- 
theless, much sought after and flattered, for 
which attentions he was greatly indebted to 
a quick and ready flow of wit, agreeable 
exterior, prepossessing manners, youth, and 
— ^what to ladies of a certain age, who 
have daughters at their disposal, was of far 
greater consequence— rank and expected 
riches. 

The nobleman thus slightly sketched was 
the son of the Marquis of Blanchard, in 
whose house he and his cousin, Emily 
Beecher, anxiously awaited the presence of 
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the owner; the Marquis having ridden 
out early in the day, and not yet returned, 
naturally occasioning some uneasiness to 
those who were interested concerning him. 

Minute succeeded minute, and yet he 
came not ; and while the two cousins vainly 
conjectured what might possibly have occa- 
sioned the unusual delay, I will take the 
opportunity of introducing my readers to 
the fair heroine of my tale. 

Emily Beecher was the only remaining 
child of Lord Henry Beecher, the brother 
of the Marquis of Blanchard. Her father 
had passed his earlier years in the army, 
and, as so frequently has been decreed 
among the scions of English nobility, whs 
destined to end his career among the valiant 
and brave; and truly might it have been 
said of him, — 

" He died a valiant knight, 

With sword in hand for England's right.** 

The mother of little Emily thus early 
bereaved of a husband on whom she had 
fixed her young affections, not from in- 
terested motives, but from choice, was soon 
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called to rejoin her partner in heaven, whom 
she had truly loved on earth. 

Then it was that the Marquis took his 
infant niece to his arms, and ever after re- 
garded her as his own child. Being but a few 
months younger than her cousin, the earlier 
days of the children had been passed ahnost 
without intermission in each other's society, 
and, until iniperioud custom forced the young 
heir to Eton, Oxford, and the Continent, 
their separation never had extended beyond 
a few days. 

After an absence abroad of between two 
and three years, Lord Dropmore had but 
recently returned home, impressed with the 
thorough conviction, common to most young 
men under his circumstances^ that without 
the immense assistance which his country 
might derive from his talents when ex- 
hibited in parliament, it was impossible any 
important measure, for the benefit of the 
nation at large, could prosper. This de- 
cision arrived at, hfe drove to Grosvenor- 
square, his carriage filled with political 
pamphlets, and his head stored with 
a complicated mass of impracticabilities. 
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which he intended to bring forward and 
expound at the eariiest opportunity next 
session. 

But how often are our very best, and 
apparently most important intentions frus- 
trated ! And such was to be the result of 
the young nobleman's purpose in this in- 
stance, for no sooner had he beheld his 
cousin, now transformed from the laughing 
child, with whom it had been his daily oc- 
cupation to pass his hours, into the tall and 
graceful woman, than all his long-cherished, 
visions of committees, suffrages, and suppUes, 
£stded into thin air; and involuntarily he 
resolved to abandon chimerical pursuits, 
and sedulously devote himself to the more 
pleasing endeavour of propitiating the fair 
goddess, at whose shrine he already found 
himself a devotee. 

Whether the feelings of the lady par- 
ticipated in an equal degree with the gen- 
tleman's sudden affection, we must leave for 
future development ; but from no external 
appearance could it be gathered, that any 
timidity or bashfulness prevented Emily 
Beecher from receiving her cousin with 
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that kind cordiality which their earlier 
intimacy sanctioned, and which, as the son 
of her guardian, she justly considered he 
had a right to expect. 

From that instant, every hour Lord 
Dropmore could demand was devoted to 
the society of his enchanting relative ; and 
the opportunities afforded by dwelling under 
the same roof, were necessarily numerous, 
and by him invariably taken advantage of. 

The education bestowed on his ward by 
the careful attention of the Marquis, left 
nothing wanting that the most fastidious 
could desire ; while the angelic temper, and 
sweet amiability of disposition, which God 
had implanted in the heart of one of the 
fairest of his creatures, remained unruffled, 
and uninjured, for grief and sorrow were to 
her unknown. Happily had sped her days, 
and the greatest woe recollection could em- 
brace, was the childish sorrow caused by her 
first parting with her cousin. 

Surely the season of happiness and de- 
light to a young and beautifol woman must 
be, when first emerging from the trammels 
imposed upon girlhood, she commences her 
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career in that bright and seemingly happy 
world from whence she anticipates so much 
felicity, but from which she is almost cer- 
tain eventually to withdraw in disappoint- 
ment. Up to that time no harrowing care 
or vexations disturb her thoughts; and, 
perchance, no domestic calamity throws its 
dark, though temporary shroud around the 
heart. The feelings which her new state of 
existence give rise to are bright as evanes- 
cent ; she feels a buoyancy in every action ; 
she finds novelty in every scene ; and, if the 
mind be well regulated and unsullied, this, 
and this only, is the period alloted to woman 
for the enjoyment of unalloyed happiness. 
Tn brief time, amid the many cares of life, 
comes the all-engrossing one of love ; and 
of that most paramount passion, in the 
present instance, it is yet full time to trace 
the progress. 

Indisputably the persons now occupied in 
conversation formed a peculiarly handsome 
picture; and the earnestness with which 
Lord Dropmore spoke, and the absorbing 
interest with which he hung on the re- 
plies of his companion, bade fair to keep 

d3 
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the remembrance of his father^s absence 
out of sight ; and had not his cousin agaiii 
uttered her anxiety that some enquiries 
might be made, he would in all probability 
have forgotten, not only the Marquis's delay 
in making his appearance, but also, what, 
possibly, he deemed of more moment^ the 
protracted hour for the arriyal of the dinner 
itself, 

'^I am beginning to feel extremely anx- 
ious about my uncle," again exclaimed 
Emily, taking advantage of one of the few 
pauses in her cousin's brilliant conversation. 
" Would it not be as well were you to ring 
and make enquiries, Dropmore ? Possibly 
some message has arrived, which has never 
been delivered, or, at all events, we can 
learn if the horses have as yet returned to 
the stables." 

" Certainly," replied Lord Dropmore, " I 
will go myself: but be not alarmed need- 
lessly, Emily, for though it is not customary 
for my father to be unpunctual as he has 
proved himself to-day, yet I cannot see any 
thing terrific at his being somewhat late 
for dinner. But rather than you should 
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suffer one moment's uneasiness," he added, 
smiling, ^ I ynll search the metropolis till 
the truant be disooveied ;" and so sajing, 
with a gay, laughing countenance, he quitted 
the apartment, leaving the lady to resume 
the thread of her cogitations, which his 
entrance had preyiously disturbed. 

Time passed away, and no one returning, 
Emily Beecher became at length so seri- 
ously uncomfortable, that, summoning a 
domestic, she eagerly inquired if Lord 
Dropmore was in his father^s apartments. 

The information thus elicited was the 
reverse of satis&ctory, the servant stating 
that about half an hour previously. Lord 
Dropmore entered the hall, and was making 
inquiries whether his father's horses had 
returned, when a note was delivered by the 
porter, addressed in the Marquis's hand- 
writing, upon persuing which, his lordship 
instantly ordered the carriage, and, taking 
the messenger with him, left the house. 

Thus it appeared beyond doubt to 
Emily's now excited mind, that some dan- 
ger or serious accident had happened to 
her uncle, which her affectionate dii^osi- 
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tion, and gentle nature, were momentarily 
augmenting with every species of imagin- 
ative aggravation that doubts as to the 
v«^elfare of a beloved object could possibly 
conjure up. 

In the meantime the carriage proceeded, 
as rapidly as the high-spirited horses could 
convey it, in the direction pointed out by 
the messenger, when, after various turns 
and windings down streets and lanes wholly 
unknown to its inmate, who, for the first 
time threaded their mazes, the chariot 
stopped at the house of our old acquaint- 
ance. Dr. Glitzom. 

Ready to receive the newly-arrived per- 
sonage, the worthy practitioner stood at the 
door; and on Lord Dropmore's entering, 
requested him to be under no alarm, since 
all was progressing favourably, and, doubt- 
less, in a very short time the Marquis would 
be able to undergo the &tigue of being 
removed to his own house. 

"My dear boy," faintly uttered the peer, 
on seeing his son enter the room, "I thought 
it best to send for you, without communi- 
cating my accident to any one in Gros- 
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venor-square, lest Emily might have taken 
alarm, and magnified my bruises into some- 
thing worse than they really are — not, in- 
deed, but that they might have assumed a 
more dangerous complexion, had it not been 
for the brave and timely aid I received from 
this young man beside me, who gallantly 
came to my assistance, and is, consequently, 
one to whom I owe, in all probability, the 
preservation of my life. But come for- 
ward, my young friend,*' continued the 
Marquis; *Met me make you acquainted 
with my son." 

The person thus called upon, who, as may 
readily be surmised, was none other than 
Frederick Garston, now stood bashfully 
forward, and wholly disclaimed his right 
to the merits so lavishly bestowed by the 
Marquis. 

He had done nothing more, he affirmed, 
than what any person similarly situated 
would have performed. The fact was» he 
had been walking but a few steps from the 
house they were then in, it being dusk, 
when he saw two men rush across the road, 
and seize a gentleman's horse by the bridle. 
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while another fellow immediately pulled 
the rider to the ground. Their object was 
evidently plunder; and as in those days 
the spot in question was neither so popu- 
lous, nor the police so efficient as in our 
more enlightened time, it is extremely 
probable the attack would have proved 
successful, and might have ended in murder, 
had not the observer of the scene rushed 
to the spot, and added his weight in the 
balance against the stronger party. 

Conscious guilt, ignorance as to how 
many new comers the ruffians might have 
to contend against, together with some 
striking arguments from young Garston's 
stick, put the assailants to flight; and 
on helping the stranger to his bene&ctor's 
abode, the doctor deemed it advisable 
to produce his lancets, and never having 
had a Marquis for a patient before, anxi- 
ously looked for some distinction in the 
flow of patrician from plebeian blood. 

The rank of the sufferer was discovered 
by his directions when sending for his son, 
and his groom on coming up soon after- 
wards, having negligently lingered far be- 
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hind, was loud in lamentations for the 
misfortune of his Lord. 

During the recital of this not over 
romantic tale, Lord Dropmore had scru- 
tinizingly scanned the welUformed person, 
and handsome features of him to whom 
the Marquis declared himself so much 
indebted. Neither was the object under 
his examination unworthy of notice. The 
young noble, though too well satisfied with 
his own advantages to envy the appearance 
of any one else, could not fail in being 
struck veith the manly and expressive coun- 
tenance before him. 

Both were very young men. There 
existed, probably, not more than one or 
two years difference in their ages. Both 
were well made, and each peculiarly good- 
looking; but the soft and gentle expres- 
sion which lit up every feature of Frederick 
Garston's face, though in a measure shaded 
with what some deemed a constitutional 
melancholy, was wholly wanting in that of 
the young nobleman; and although strict 
judges might have awarded the palm of 
manly beauty to Lord Dropmore, there 
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were few who would not have felt more 
gratified at beholding the equallj-dignified, 
but more softly-modulated expression of 
the other. 

It has already been said, Lord Drop- 
more was the last man so constituted as to 
harbour jealousy of the personal advantages 
of any one, so confident and fully satisfied 
was he with himself; and to entertain any 
feeling of that nature— against whom ? — ^the 
son of a small apothecary in the Borough, 
would have been scouted from his mind 
as ridiculous indeed. What passed in his 
breast at the moment, it would be vain to 
enquire; but having heard the amount of 
the service rendered, as uttered by his 
father's lips, he at once threw off the 
air of reserve which he had till then 
worn, and advancing towards his new ac- 
quaintance, instantly proffered his hand, 
with many acknowledgments for his as- 
sistance, and uttered his expressions of 
praise in so fervent a manner, and with 
such an appearance of feeling, as proved 
beyond doubt, that, supposing his lordship 
to have been wholly indifferent on the 
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subject, he at least acted his part to ad- 
miration. 

The great object now, was to convey the 
Marquis home; and the bleeding having 
much alleviated the pain consequent on the 
fell from his horse, together with the rough 
usage experienced at the hands of the 
robbers, the peer declared his ability to 
proceed, and to his son repeatedly urged 
their immediate departure, as he felt sure, 
that nothing, save his actual presence, could 
calm the fears which he was confident the 
affection of his niece was then encouraging 
in his behalf. 

" Many thanks, my good sir," exclaimed 
the Marquis to Dr. Glitzom, on stepping 
into his carriage, "very many thanks for 
your great kindness, and a thousand apolo- 
gies for all the trouble I have given ; to- 
morrow, with your permission, you shall 
hear from me; — nor can I readily forget 
the obligation I am under to you and yours. 
And for you, my brave friend," he continued, 
addressing himself to Frederick Garston, " if 
your father has not any objection, and will 
allow you to call in Grosvenor-square, at 
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any hour you please to appoint, I shall be 
most happy in seeing you again, and trust I 
may be so fortunate as to discover some 
means of being serviceable to you;" and 
again shaking hands with the apothecary 
—an honour which the latter for the first 
and last time received — the carriage rolled 
away, and the doctor returned to his fire. 

"Your father!" involuntarily mused Gar- 
ston, as he watched the carriage rapidly 
receding from his view, * if your father has 
no oijection!^ Then he takes me for the 
apothecary's boy, and summons me to his 
iloble mansion, probably to tender the offer 
of providing for me, as some retail vender 
of drugs, and thus strike out the balance 
he supposes to exist between us. Yet, why 
not ? Who am I ? Better to be the son 
of my kind and generous protector, than an 
unknown outcast, who dares not even assert 
a right to the name he bears. What am I ? 
and what can I ever expect to arrive at out 
of my present sphere? And why render 
my days unhappy, my nights wretched, in 
imagining vain things, which never can 
be realized? Moreover, might I not have 
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reason to be thankful that my origin is un- 
known ? What guarantee have I that my 
birth was not infemous ?— -my parents.— 
But no, no, that cannot have been : still it 
must be worse than fruitless for ever to 
be raising up these wild conjectures. They 
render my life a burden — ^my existence a 
curse. Yet a time may come, when, less 
shackled in the pursuit after that which my 
soul craves to attain, I may perchance gain 
some better clue than as yet I have been 
enabled to reach. But at present it cannot 
be. My friend grows daily more and more 
infirm. Old age is creeping &st upon him ; 
and he who sheltered me, a stranger and an 
in&nt, shall never be deserted by him whom 
he saved from destruction and death. — No ! 
no ! I must, and will quell these ever-rising 
aspirations after that which is unattainable, 
and endeavour to tread the path which 
Providence appears to have marked as the 
boundary to my ambition. To-morrow I 
will of course call as I have been desired; 

and better is it that I should be considered 

« 

the son of an honest man, than as an orphan, 
unclaimed and nameless." 
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Thus wisely concluding his bitter soli- 
loquy, Frederick Garston betook himself to 
his chamber, and endeavoured to compose 
his mind to sleep, wholly regardless of the 
events which the coming morrow might 
produce. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : 111 not answer that, 
But say it is my humour. 

Merchant of Venice. 

The agitation and anxiety which Emily 
Beecher suffered, on her uncle's account, 
were speedily converted to joy, when, having 
descended from the carriage, his well-known 
step was heard in the hall ; and truly grate- 
ful did she express herself in favour of the 
person whose timely interference had res- 
cued from imminent peril, him whom she 
had always loved as a father; and with 
sincere pleasure she heard, that on the fol- 
lowing morning an opportunity would offer 
of thanking him in person for his friendly 
assistance. 

The family physician heing summoned, 
fully approved of all Dr. Glitzom had ef- 
fected ; and rest and quiet being considered 
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of the first importance, the Marquis was 
conveyed to his own apartments ; and Emi- 
ly retired to her boudoir for the remainder 
of the evening. 

This arrangement chanced to coincide 
most opportunely with Lord Dropmore's 
engagements, since, had his cousin conti- 
nued in the drawing or music room, he well 
knew that, however important the business 
might be, which demanded his attendance 
elsewh^e, as long as the form of the fair 
enchantress was in sight, so long would he 
sacrifice all things, rather than debar him- 
self the gratification of enjoying her society, 
even if it were but for a second. 

Now, it so chanced, that Lord Dropmore 
generally contrived to have himself entan- 
gled in one or more affairs, to carry which 
through without detection, and with im- 
punity, necessarily entailed considerable 
trouble, and consumed no small portion of 
his time. With a strange feeling, therefore, 
between reluctance to leave, and. conviction 
of the necessity of departure, he wished his 
father good night, and pressing the small 
hand of his cousin to his lips, sprang into 
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his cab, and putting the horse to his speed, 
in brief time reached his destination, the 
house of his bosom friend, Sir Greorge Elms, 
in Green-street. 

" Ah, Dropmore," cried the Baronet, as 
his guest entered the room, ** right glad to 
see you ; though, to confess truth, none of 
the party expected you would come. Eight 
was the hour named, and now I fancy at 
least two hours have passed since that chime 
struck ; but never mind, soon have dixmer 
up again — and, judging firom your fagged 
and tired appearance, I should imagine the 
gross desire to satisfy hunger, holds posses- 
sion of no inconsiderable portion of your 
present prevailing propensities ;" and pulling 
the cord appended to his easy chair, dinner 
was desired to be served forthwith, in an 
a^joini]^ apartment. 

Meanwhile, in excuse for his late appear- 
ances—with which appearance, by the bye, 
it had never been his intention to have fa- 
voured his friends, had he been permitted 
to hav« remained (^te-^4ite with his cousin 
•— ^Lord Dropmore detailed the accident that 
had occurred to his father ; and concluded 
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with a panegyric upon the handsome coun- 
tenance and courageous conduct of the 
apothecaiy^s son, who so gallantly stepped 
forward in the Marquis's behalf. 

" Why, Dropmore," interrupted one of 
the party, " from your animated description 
I should imagine the person you have so 
extolled had been a fair and lovely damsel^ 
and you the knight-errant, who rushed to 
her relief, and saved her from the claws of 
some more powerful monster, instead of 
the case having rested simply between your 
father, who was attacked by ruffians, and 
the sturdy shopboy, who, like a true bull- 
dog Englishman, sided, as is usual, with the 
weaker party." 

" It may be so," replied Lord Dropmore, 
laughing; ^^ but I still maintain, that a 
handsomer man, or better figure, than I this 
evening beheld, in the person of this shop- 
boy, or shopman, or by what other appel- 
lation Handstop may please to call him, I 
never remember to have seen." 

" Nay, now, Dropmore," interposed the 
Colonel, " the fates forfend I should say 
aught against, or bestow any improper de-^ 
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signation on . your new Pylades ! I merely 
took the story from yourself ; and if you 
have had the good fortune to find a paragon 
of manly beauty and courage, all we can do 
is, to hurry to the spot, and take example 
by the perfection we may there witness ;" 
and raising his glass to his mouth, Lord 
Dropmore fancied he perceived a smile, as 
if in derision of himself, pass between the 
Colonel and their host. 

No one could possibly have had a better 
opinion of his own merits, or been more leni- 
ent to his pet faults, than Lord Dropmore ; 
and the view which he took of his discri- 
mination, as regarded matters submitted to 
his judgment, was certainly fully as favour- 
able as that entertained by others. It was 
therefore with small patience he listened to 
the sneering tone in which the before-de- 
tailed remarks were uttered : but there 
were reasons, and no trivial ones either, 
that compelled him, on that evening, to 
check any untoward ebullition of temper, 
and act according to the more judicious 
promptings of prudence; and the servant 
entering at the moment to announce his so- 

VOL. I. E 
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litary repast being ready, afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for retiring, without en- 
larging further, the subject becoming some- 
what unwelcome. 

The party assembled at Sir George Elms's 
comfortable bachelor's table, consisted of 
Colonel Handstop, a person at that time 
well known about town; the Honourable 
Mark Cooley, a gentleman whom in youth 
his friends thought proper to dispatch to 
India, though much againt his inclination, 
but who, in due course of time, returned, to 
be fewned on and lauded by the very per- 
sons who were formerly but too glad to ship 
liim ofE, like a bale of bad goods, in the fer- 
vent and Christian hope, that they might 
never meet him more ; Mr. Vernon, a pom- 
pous, fat, and extremely rich Alderman and 
merchant, who had been brought there for 
reasons best known to the inviter; and Lu- 
cian Travers, an officer in the Lancers, and 
a relation of the Baronet. 

" If it is a fair question," half-whispered 
Colonel Handstop, when the door closed on 
the hungry noble, " if it is a fidr question — 
What, in the name of all that's rational. 
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could the old Marquis want, at so late an 
hour, prowling about the vicinity of the 
Bench ?" 

" Impossible to say," replied Sir George, 
replenishing his glass ; *^ but certain it is, 
that latterly he has been frequently riding 
near that neighbourhood : but what matters 
it to us? — all old gentlemen are eccen- 
tric." 

" Indeed they are," joined in Mr. Cooley, 
" eccentric enough ; and not the only crea- 
tures that are so. By the Great Mogul, 
sir," he continued, addressing the Alder- 
man, who, at that moment, suflered tKe 
most excruciating agony in his attempts to 
swiallow the best part of a pineapple whole ; 
" by the Great Mogul, sir, when I was last 
at Poonah, there was a tigress, which having 

■I 

lost her cubs, used to walk into the tent of 
my friend. Major Bedar, and feed all the 
children in the compound nightly. Now, 
don't you think that eccentric — eh ?" 

" What !" exclaimed the Alderman ; *• a 
tigress nourish the children ! Is it possible, 
si* r 

" Possible ! ay ; and what is there ex- 

e2 
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traordinary in that — eh? Why, up the 
country, I've seen more tigers together, 
in one spot, than you can count horses in 
Hyde Park of a Sunday." 

" That must have been rather a danger- 
ous neighbourhood to have dwelt in," ven- 
tured the lancer. 

" Dangerous, sir !" instantly replied the 
traveller, nothing daunted ; " not a whit, 
sir, by the Great Mogul ! Tve clenched 
more tigers in one week, than any two guns 
have killed grouse on the moors in a sea- 



son." 



" Oh !" cried the Alderman, the pine- 
apple still resisting every attempt to make 
it vanish, while his face approached to an 
apoplectic hue. 

" Why, do you see any thing so very ex- 
traordinary in tEat, Mr. Vernon ?" demanded 
the excited oriental. 

" Nothing whatever," interposed Sir 
Greorge Elms ; " but the point on which we 
wished to be enlightened, was, simply, what 
might be meant by * clenching tigers,^ 

" Meaning, my dear friend !" answered 
Mr. Cooley, " why, it speaks for itself. 
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Clench tigers — ah, many a one ! but as you 
appear ignorant of the mode, I'll explain. 
Well ! — ^having discovered a jungle, where 
the tiger you wish to capture has taken up 
his abode, you provide yourself with a 
wooden shield, which should be hung after 
the fashion of the ancients, on your left 
arm ; but, above all, remember to carry a 
hammer in your right hand ; thus accoutred, 
you approach the spot where your enemy 
is known to have concealed himself, and 
from whence, when hard pressed, he is sure 
to fly at his tormentors. Well, sir — as may 
be anticipated, the brute does come at you ; 
and with a force, moreover, amply sufficient 
to send his talons through the deal board, 
which by instinct and necessity you raise 
for protection, and by so doing the claws of 
the animal perforate to the inner side of 
the shield, thus leaving his talons fixed in 
the wood." 

" Well, and what then V inquired Sir 
Greorge. 

" What then ?" said the Indian gentle- 
mim ; " why, what toouid you do but — use 
the hammer and clench them." 
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'' Oh ! oh !" again came from the throat 
of the Alderman, in so horrid a tone, that 
Lucian Travers immediately oflfered five to 
three in ponys, the demise of the civic 
functionary would afford a vacancy in his 
ward within twenty minutes. 

" Well done, Cooley !'* exclaimed Colonel 
Handstop. ^' I should think Leadenhall 
Street would be unable to outrun you in 
miracles." 

** Outrun me, indeed ! — No, not likely. 
But, by the Great Mogul ! every word is 
true ! and, talking of running, I pledge you 
my word. I saw a veiy eminent phyaidan, 
in Bombay, get out of his window one 
night, and run ten miles on the top of a 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, to visit a patient, 
horridly seized with the cholera — ^now, thai 
I saw." 

" Oh ! oh !" again groaned Mr. Vernon. 
" Why didn't he come down stairs, and pass 
along the road ; as I presume that would 
have afforded an easier mode of travel- 
ling r 

** Because he had no time to waste," was 
the reply of Mr. Cooley, whose mouth 
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closed, on the door being reopened by Lord 
Dropmore. 

The conversation now became more ge- 
neral, every one adding his quota to enliven 
the scene. Much mirth and amusement 
were derived from the recital of the mar*. 
vellous stories which Mr. Cooley related ; 
and they were neither few in number, nor 
deficient in originality ; yet it was strange, 
that men, like Lord Dropmore and Sir 
Geoige Elms, habituated to the enjoyment 
of the best society, could find anything en- 
tertaining or agreeable in the conversation 
of Mr. Vernon ; but yet it was evident his 
jokes created the greatest laughter, his 
stories received the most profound atten- 
tion, and, in &ct, his will appeared predo- 
minant, and his opinion law. 

Some hidden motive evidently existed, 
whereby to account for the extreme defer- 
ence with which he was treated ; and all 
the party, excepting the young lancer and 
Mr. Cooley, tendered their homage at his 
shrine ; and, possibly, the omission on the 
part of those two gentlemen, arose from 
their utter unconsciousness of the purpose 
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for which the man of obesity had been 
brought there. 

About eleven o'clock, Lucian Travers, 
not finding the society so amusing as at 
first, pleaded the necessity for early with- 
drawal, since he was imperatively obliged 
to be at Hounslow, with his regiment, early 
on the following day ; and w no one im- 
peded his departure, he found himself in a 
few minutes comfortably seated at the 
Operar — ^instead of wending his way along 
the west road, on the urgent duty he had 
just described. 

The oriental gentleman proceeded up 
stairs, to enjoy, undisturbed, the placid lux- 
ury of his hookah ; leaving Colonel Hand- 
stop, the Alderman, Sir George Elms, and 
Lord Dropmore, to the undisputed posses- 
sion of the room. 

" It is a very long time, my Lord,'* com- 
menced the stout citizen, '^ since I had the 
honour of seeing your Lordship ; indeed, not 
since our last feast, for which I enclosed 
tickets, for your Lordship's use, but never 
heard more on the matter." 

" I have many apologies to make, Mr. 
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Vernon, on that account," was the an- 
swer. " And nothing but the most urgent 
business should have prevented my taking 
advantage of your kindness ; but, I grieve to 
say, my absence was unavoidable, and con- 
sequently, I trust, may be pardoned." 

" Oh, certainly, my Lord, certainly, sorry 
for it ; however, you lost a splendid sight, 
and we the honour of your Lordship's com- 
pany." 

*' That must have been a brilliant assem- 
bly truly," simpered the colonel, who had 
no idea of dropping his acquaintance, with- 
out elucidating some further particulars. 
*^ I trust when the next feast occurs, I may 
crave the same indulgence which you be- 
stowed on Lord Dropmore, and be honoured 
with an invitation, likewise ?" 

" With the greatest delight, sir," he re- 
plied, when pulling forth his watch, he de- 
clared it was high time to depart, and beg- 
ged leave to summon his carriage. Where- 
upon Colonel Handstop, in the most gen- 
tlemanlike cadence, offered to save him the 
trouble, since he should be too happy in ex- 
ecuting his wishes in person; and having 

e3 
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i-eceived suitable thanks for his urbanity, 
the Colonel quietly proceeded to join Mr. 
Cooley, without giving himself more trou- 
ble about Mr. Vernon's carriage, than if the 
formation of such a vehicle had never been 
brought to his knowledge. 

" By the by/* commenced Sir Gfeorge, 
again passing the bottle towards the citi-' 
zen, " as we three are by ourselves, Mr. 
Vernon, I am sure my friend Lord Drop- 
more must feel anxious to seize the oppor- 
tunity of speaking on the subject wMch so 
engrossed our attention, when last we had 
the pleasure of meeting you." 

" Why, yes, certainly,*' said his Lordship, 
with the air and tone of a man, who feel- 
ing imperatively obliged to go through 
some peculiarly disagreeable business^ final- 
ly makes up his mind to the infliction, and 
patiently awaits the result. 

" As for that," answered Mr. Vernon, 
** business never comes amiss to me, gentle- 
men, except it be after dinner, and at so 
late an hour as this, when I invariably defer 
It till the morning." 

" A most excellent plan, my dear sir. 
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when practicable," interrupted Sir George ; 
« but not at all feasible in this case, for pofi-. 
sibly no such excellent opportunity for 
calmly discussing the matter may again 
present itself." 

" Very well, Sir George, as you please 
then — so if business must be the order of 
the nighti to business let us go." 

'' Admirably determined, Mr. Vernon; 
there now, Dropmore, open the budget and 
commence." 

" That task is easily done," replied his 
Lordship. ** No difficulty exists in proving 
the empty state of the exchequer, and to 
Mr. Vernon, I must look for supplies.'* 

" His Lordship has summoned up his 
wants and wishes in a truly concise form, as 
you must allow," remarked their host. 
" But to be more explicit, Lord Dropmore 
when abroad, was much and often indebted 
to your kindness for pecuniary aid, which 
for many reasons, he preferred borrowing 
rather than apply to his father. Those ne- 
cessities which compelled my friend to re- 
quest assistance at your hands, I regret to 
say, still exist ; and although you must have 
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fully satisfied yourself that the sum now 
owing could immediately be liquidated by 
application to the Marquis^ yet I lament that 
no persuasion of mine can induce Lord 
Dropmoie to have recourse to that by &t 
the most judicious mode of proceeding.'* 

*^ You are Ycry kind and considerate in 
his Lordship's behalf" uttered Mr. Vemon, 
with an accent somewhat approaching to a 
sneer — ^for in truth the rich plebdan had a 
strong presentiment, that the disinterested 
Baronet had profited in no slight d^[re^ by 
the indiscretions of his more youthful asso- 
ciate. 

^ Such, however, is the fiict, Mr. Ver- 
non," said Lord Dropmore, on witnessing 
the old citizen's expression ; ^ and often and 
urgently has Sir George Elms exerted his 
ix>wers of persuasion to induce me to take 
the step he has just named ; but let it suf- 
fice, there are reasons, and to my judgment, 
good and sufficient ones, against the mea- 
sure ; consequently, I am again anxious to 
become your debtor, and thereby add to the 
obligation I already acknowledge myself 
under." 
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'< What may be the amount of the sum 
now required?" asked the cautious ci- 
tizen. 

** Ten thousand pounds," was the reply. 

** To be followed by a demand in a few 
weeks, for ten thousand again ?" inquiringly 
interrogated Mr. Vernon. 

" Possibly," said Lord Dropmore. 

'^ But not at all probable," exclaimed Sir 
George, who highly disapproved of the turn 
the affidr appeared likely to take. 

** Perhaps no, and perhaps yes, sir," cool- 
ly replied the man of wealth. ** But that 
is neither here nor there. Sir George," con- 
tinued Mr. Vernon, drawing his chair close 
to the Baronet, and speaking in a lower 
and more confidential tone. ** Do you 
remember the conversation that last passed 
between us on this subject ?" 

" Perfectly, perfectly, my good sir," in- 
stantly responded the other. " But ^" 

" Nay, Sir George," pertinaciously inter- 
rupted his friend, '* give me no 6tU$ — ^let 
us transact business as men of business 
should transact it — you wotdd commence 
to-night, therefore let us proceed. Did you 
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communicate my determination to his Lord* 
ship r 

" Sir George did so, Mr. Vernon," replied 
Lord Dropmore, feeling himself called on to 
take part in the discussion. *^ Your mes- 
sage was faithfully delivered ; but I trust- 
ed the idea was merely a passing frolic 
of your own invention, for mere amuse- 
ment." 

** I never invent for amusement^ my 
Lord," gravely said the other. ** Neither 
do I see what there may be extraordinary 
in a man disposing of his own property, in the 
way he may judge most advisable. And if 
I fancy to barter my gold for ** 

" For what, indeed, Mr, Vernon ?" ex- 
claimed the Baronet, suddenly interrupting 
the Alderman, " truly may you ask for 
what ? why, for nothing. Far better will it 
be to possess a deed, a bond, something tan- 
gible, than throw away so much money for 
the gratification of a mere whim." 

" Never mind what it may be called, sir," 
was the answer ; " if I choose to expend 
my money for the gratification of any pecu- 
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liar fancy, or whim, as you are pleased to 
call it, who shall say me, no ; and on this 
subject, I am fixed. But, gentlemen, mark 
me. I am no man to thrust my ftniily into 
any other house, against liie will of both 
parties — my determination is simply this — '* 

'' Exactly so," again interrupted the Ba- 
ronet ; ** your final determination or propo- 
sition is the very thing we wish to arrive 
at ; therefore, if you will at once clearly 
and definitively state what you desire, it 
may perhaps, save much misunderstanding." 

Painfully did Lord Dropmore wince du- 
ring this conversation ; but as it could not 
now be averted, he filled his glass as a pre- 
paratory measure for defying evil, and be- 
took himself to listen with the best grace 
he could assume. 

** Then thus stands the case," said the Al- 
derman. *^ My Lord Dropmore owes me much 
money ; but I am willing to cancel the whole 
debt, and moreover, again double or treble 
the sum in his Lordship's favour, provided—** 
here the embarrassed nobleman swallowed 
the contents of his glass, and replenished 
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it forthwith — " provided my daughter be- 
comes Lady Dropmore." 

" But, my dear sir -" said Sir George. 

" But my dear sir !" repeated Mr. Ver- 
non ; '^ pardon me for one moment ; it was 
not Lady Elms, that I wished my daughter 
to become— -or possibly the obstacles might 
not seem so insurmountable — ^but Lady 
Dropmore. and such is my final decision. 
Now, gentlemen, having thus unreservedly 
explained myself, perhaps you will allow 
me to send a second time foF my carriage, 
and permit me to bid you good night. 
I am aware, my Lord," he continued with 
niore delicacy than might have been ex- 
pected from him, " I am fully aware this is 
no common mercantile matter, to be settled 
on the spot — ^nor should I wish it. Time, 
my Lord, may do much ; and all things 
must have a beginning ; and since you 
have never honoured my humble abode with 
your presence, perhaps your Lordship and 
Sir ^ George," bowing to the latter, " will 
condescend to join our party to-morrow at 
dinner, when we shall feel highly gratified 
by the visit." 
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Lord Dropmore and Sir George having 
accepted the invitation, which came so un- 
expectedly as to prevent their furnishing an 
excuse, the Alderman entered his carriage, 
leaving the two gentlemen far from satisfied 
with the result of their manoeuvres. 

" What on earth is to be done now, 
Dropmore ?'* was Sir George's question, 
which first broke the silence. 

" I know not," replied the other. — 
'* Think you nothing can induce that load 
of vulgarity to lend the money without 
compliance with his disgusting terms ? By 
Heaven,'' he continued, as the beautiful 
form of his cousin arose to his mind, in 
comparison with the short dowdy piece of 
deformity in which his imagination readily 
incased the spirit of the Alderman's daugh* 
ter, " by Heaven, Elms, I had rather owe 
the money I do ten times over, than sacri- 
fice myself for life, merely for his paltiy gold 
— never, never — anything but that ! What, 
sell myself? No, no !" And to strengthen 
his virtuous indignation, his Lordship poured 
about half the contents of a claret bottle 
down his throat. 
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During this ebullition of feeling, Sir 
Greorge sat patiently and silently, viewing the 
few decaying embers in the grate, as though 
expecting to discover from that source^ 
some mode of evading the difficulties then 
surrounding his friend, and consequently 
involving himself. Not a syllable further 
did he utter, until finding his compttnion 
somewhat more temperate, he calmly in- 
quired what other means Lord Dropmoie 
proposed to liquidate those debts of honour, 
which at that moment embarrassed him in 
no trifling degree* 

^' Talk no more about it, Elms," peevish- 
ly answered his Lordship, ** unless you 
have anything to propose better calculated 
to help us than your last scheme ; a pretly 
afiair that has turned out ; a likely project 
truly — sacrifice myself for ever, for a small 
portion of miser's gold — ^nay, if nothing 
better suggests itself to your mind, we may 
as well drop the conversation." 

" As you please," remarked the other ; 
" and pity it is we cannot as easily drop 
the claims so urgently pressed on you ; but 
if you are satisfied, Dropmore, what right 
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have I to be otherwise ?" And with a most 
admirable appearance of suppressed regret 
at his firiend-s wilfulness, Sir George propo- 
sed adjourning to the drawing-room. 

This, however, was not at all the wish 
of the other, as indeed the Baronet well 
knew ; and in truth, Lord Dropmore, how- 
ever petulant and irritable he might be for 
a short period, easily regained his self-con- 
trol, when his interest demanded attention. 

^^ This will never do, Elms,"* he exclaim- 
ed, intercepting his friend's progiess to- 
wards the door ; ** you must make allow- 
ances for my irritability, for you well know 
how I have been pestered and annoyed of 
late. So now sit down, I pray you, and 
let us fix on something feasible to carry 
into instant execution." 

Thus adjured, the two reseated them- 
selves, and were soon deeply engaged in 
the intricacies wherein the subject appeared 
involved. 

The case of Lord Dropmore was far 
from dissimilar with that of many a young 
nobleman of his age. It was an old story, 
even &cted up to in the present day, when the 
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ideas of father and son happen to run in 
diametrically opposite channels, regarding 
the appropriation of certain monies in the 
funds, and the diminution of the fanaly 
acres. 

The Marquis of Blanchard was by no 
means a harsh or tyrannical parent ; but 
having during his son's absence abroad, sup- 
plied him with what he considered as an 
ample allowance, and having moreover 
largely increased the amount since his re- 
turn home, the old peer would have been 
in no small degree astonished, had he been 
made aware of the numerous other and 
far greater sums which were nevertheless 
owing from his heir. 

No one could have given a better account 
of the mode in which the money bad been 
expended than Sir George Elms ; and none 
could have exerted himself more to procure 
a continuation of the obligations under 
which Lord Dropmore then suffered. In 
fact, the Baronet having a veiy small purse, 
and still smaller store of principle, discover- 
ed in his aristocratic schoolfellow, the very 
thing he had so long and ardently sighed 
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for, viz., a young nobleman, who, if not al- 
ready possessed of much money, had at all 
events the means of procuring it, and whose 
suspicion if roused, might easily be allayed 
by a judicious application of flattery and 
deference to his always admitted superior 
wisdom. 

The agreeable conversation and willing 
deference to Lord Dropmore's opinion 
speedily gained upon the latter ; and in a 
short time, Sir George found himself in- 
stalled as the constant associate and chief 
adviser of his protege^ and readily he avail- 
ed himself of whatever advantages might 
accrue therefrom. Pleasure was of course 
the prime mainstay by which to labour-and 
to command that, money was indispensibly 
necessary. In this emergency, the superior 
experience of the Baronet brought about an 
introduction with Mr. Vernon, and from 
him various sums were from time to time 
extracted, eventually to be liquidated by 
Lord Dropmore. 

To do Sir George justice, however, 
he never contemplated the possibility of 
such an offer as that propounded by the ci- 
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tizen, nor indeed was he aware of the ex- 
istence of his daughter. Had he been ap- 
prized of it, it is more than probable the 
game he was now playing might have been 
replaced some time back by another, with 
far different moves. As the case stood, 
however, there was nothing to be done save 
to persevere ; money must be obtained — 
but how ? 

A very large sum was already owing to 
Mr. Vernon ; and his willingness to comply 
with the demands hitherto made on him, 
puzzled even the ingenuity of the Baronet, 
who in vain taxed his utmost to discover 
what object the merchant could possibly 
have in so readily producing such exorbi- 
tant amounts. 

The mystery was now solved ; and the 
only difficulty lay in persuading his friend 
to conform to the old citizen's wish. The 
sudden attachment which his companion 
had evinced for his cousin, had not escaped 
the penetrating eye of Sir George ; and 
from his determined, and perhaps somewhat 
obstinate character, it might have been ex- 
pected that no trifling persuasion would be 
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necessary to overcome his cousin's repug- 
nance to the match. 

On the other hand blazed forth in all its 
alluring temptations, the luxury of freedom 
from pecuniary difficulties, and moreover, 
a handsome fortune at his immediate dispo- 
sal, and the certainty of a still more ample 
one hereafter. 

Had it been Sir George who was called 
upon to offer up the sacrifice in his own 
person, no unnecessary demur, or frivolous 
objection would for an instant have inter- 
fered with the arrangement; but as the 
wealthy Alderman had that very night in- 
formed him it was Lady Dropmore, and 
not Lady Elms, that he desired his daughter 
to become, the case was not so readily to be 
dismissed at his option. Still something 
must be done ; and as the lady was not to 
be his wife, and as the advantage of his 
friend— to say nothing of his own — ^was to 
be gained by her linion with him, the Baro- 
net secretly determined to leave nothing 
imdone which could tend to ensure the 
match. 

This, however, was not exactly the pe- 
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riod at which to press the matter too close- 
ly; and as his Lordship evidently shrunk 
with considerable abhorrence from the sug- 
gested union, his wily friend judiciously de- 
ferred dwelling longer on the subject- 
first, because he wished the idea to become 
more familiarized to Lord Dropmore's ima- 
gination; and next, because he deemed 
some consideration necessary to enable him 
the better to mature his plans. 

Prior to their leaving the room, it was 
arranged that the dinner engagement should 
be kept ; and Sir George having promised to 
ofier a reward to any person who could the 
next evening guide them to the unknown 
regions of Gracechurch Street, the two 
worthy gentlemen ascended to the dravnng- 
room, from whence the occasional sound of 
" seven's the main," and " eleven's the nick," 
gave indication that at all events, the whole 
of the Baronet's " well-regulated" household 
were not asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A change came o*er the spirit of my dream. 

Btron. 

The feelings with which Frederick Garston 
took his way towards Grosvenor-square were 
of a very novel and conflicting nature. He, 
whose whole existence had been passed in 
the obscurity of the Borough-road, and 
whose ideas until lately had never soared 
beyond its precincts, now found the reality 
far exceeding what — since the knowledge 
of his former history — ^he could liave wished 
for. 

By a mere accident, or chance occurrence, 
he had raised up for himself a friend in a 
powerful noble, a man of high rank, wealth, 
and honours, and one of whom the world 
uttered nothing in disparagement. Could 
he but improve the advantages thus thrown 
in his way-— could he but succeed in causing 
the interest which his new patron had ex- 
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pressed in his favour to ripen into a feeling 
of regard, what might he not expect as 
the result of such patronage? Indulging 
in similar wild and chimerical anticipations, 
our hero blithely proceeded on his road; 
but quickly arose to his imagination the 
odium with which he felt confident he 
must be regarded, when the doubts relative 
to his parentage became known. His was 
not an age at which to dwell too long 
on the gloomy side of a picture ; and con- 
scious of never having been guilty of an 
action, the discovery of which could cast a 
stigma on his character, he endeavoured to 
banish painful remembrances, and encourage 
none but agreeable anticipations. 

Thus resolved, the streets one after an- 
other &ded in the distance behind him, and 
i n a short time he found himself standing in 
front of the Marquis of Blanchard's man- 
sion. The knocker was raised, and imme- 
diately, in answer to the summons, appeared 
a goodly-sized gentleman, who, as if he took 
his cognomen from the beverage wherewith 
it was his constant wont to refresh himself, 
stood confessed the porter of the hall. 
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This appendage to the establishment of 
the great had risen from his Dutch-oven- 
shaped chair in not a very enviable state of 
mind, as the knock of Frederick Garston — 
a knock seldom heard at that hour of the 
morning — ^awoke him from a most delicious 
nap,- having been lured thereto by the per- 
usal of those two most edifying works, 
yclept the " Court Guide," and the equally 
interesting " Newgate Calendar." 

The first intention on the part of the 
worthy domestic was to treat the voice of 
the knocker with silent contempt ; but the 
gratuitous piece of information conveyed 
by a fellow-servant en passant^ that the said 
knocker actually had knocked, compelled 
the unwilling guardian of the house to quit 
his comfortable repose. 

"Your name, sir," demanded the Cer- 
berus, in immediate reply to the ques- 
tion, whether the Marquis of Blanchard 
was at home, " your name, sir, if you 
please." 

Now of all the questions which could at 
that moment have been asked the visitor, 
none could so thoroughly have disconcerted 

f2 
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him, for with the echo of the surly tones of 
the porter rose up in dread array those 
many dismal suggestions, which had too 
deeply taken root in his mind, and over 
which he was now so incessantly brooding. 
What his reply might have been, conjec- 
ture alone can solve : probably none, as he 
had already half turned from the door, ap- 
parently for the purpose of departing with- 
out further attempt at obtaining an enf ranee, 
when his progress was arrested by the Yoice 
of the Marquis himself, who, on crossing the 
hall from the library, saw his young friend 
of the previous evening standing without. 

"Ah!" cried Lord Blanchard, "my gal- 
lant deliverer, come in, come in. Why do 
you stand there? Kitson," he continued 
addressing the porter, "why did you not 
ring, and desire some of the people to show 
this gentleman to my room, instantly on 
his arrival ? Mind, he is never to be kept 
waiting again. And now, my young friend," 
turning to Garston, " let me welcome you to 
my house, where I hope I shall often have 
the pleasure of peeing you. But, come 
jilong, as I am anxious to introduce you to 
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one who will thank you as sincerely for 
your brave conduct of last evening as I 
would do, had I power to express my 
feelings," and leading the way, the warm- 
hearted and truly-benevolent peer opened 
an adjoining door, and beckoned his young 
follower to advance. 

The room in which they now found them- 
selves, betrayed unequivocal symptoms of 
being the abode of a lady, the numerous 
elegancies and signs of female accomplish- 
ment bearing indisputable testimony of the 
fact. It was a small apartment, but in the 
very diminutiveness of its size consisted 
that most welcome of all English luxuries, 
comfort ; and all that opulence^ guided by 
good taste, could command, or even the 
most fastidious desire, was lavishly expended 
on that enchanting boudoir, while the rose- 
coloured silk curtains, which hung in rich 
festoons around the windows, cast a sofkly 
subdued, yet beautiful hue over all within 
the influence of their shade. 

In brief, it was one of those more than 
delightful spots which few, very few privi- 
ledged are permitted to enter, and, conso- 
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quently, from whence the many are irre- 
mediably excluded. There is an air of 
refinement, a mysterious but delicious lan- 
guor, that seems ever to hover over these 
lovely haunts — ^at least, such as have fallen 
to my lot to obtain opportunity of viewing, 
and so unlike are they to the apartments 
appropriated to the use of the rougher sex, 
that I know not how to compare them, 
unless it be to those ideal chambers the 
youthful imagination will conjure up after 
an all-engrossing perusal of that wonder of 
wonders, the " Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments." 

Endianting as the numerous beauties 
within that room appeared, the most lovely 
and perfect one was the object endowed 
with life, who stood as a fair and protecting 
deity, surrounded by all of inanimate per- 
fection that was bright and beauteous to 
gaze upon. It was a boudoir, the occu- 
pancy of which rested solely at the will of 
Emily Beecher. 

I have attempted a slight sketch of this 
&ir creature in the preceding chapter, and 
would therefore iain avoid a repetition; 
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the more so as the difficulties that present 
themselves, when anxious to describe what 
is faultless, are far less easy to surmount 
than the facility with which the reverse 
side of the picture can be painted. And 
why should it be so? Unless it is that 
whatever is constantly before us, and ac- 
cordingly most &miliar to observation, is 
more readily brought home to our scrutiny 
than is the case with what we seldom hear 
of and hardly ever encounter. 

Frederick Garston's knowledge of the 
female character was, as may be supposed, 
superficial in the extreme ; and, indeed, the 
specimens that in his contracted sphere had 
been brought under his notice, formed, it 
taken as a sample of the sex, but small 
encouragement to induce farther acquaint- 
ance. The patients, or, what is the same 
thing, acquaintances, of Dr. Glitzom, though 
highly respectable, and what may be termed 
most excellent people, were as unlike in 
appearance to the lovely vision now before 
Frederick Garston's eyes, as though they 
belonged not to the same genius ; and cer- 
tain it is that no naturalist could by any 
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possible theory have found it practicable to 
class them together. As for the mind of 
the fair creature he then gazed on, it was 
to him as a terra incognita^ an unknown 
country, the beauties and imperfections of 
which were alike hidden. 

So totally dissimilar was every thing he 
then beheld from what he had been accus- 
tomed to, and so awenstruck was he at the 
(extreme beauty of the being before him, 
that the visitor hesitated on the threshold 
of the chamber, which seemed to him as 
the entrance to some enchanted palace. 

"Come in, my young friend, come in," 
kindly said the Marquis, in an encouraging 
tone, on witnessing the embarrassment of 
his guest, and which he justly attributed to 
the novelty of his situation. "Come in; 
and now I must introduce you to my niece, 
who, if I mistake not, appreciates the good 
services you last evening afforded me, with 
as much, if not more, sincerity than myself." 

" Indeed, indeed, my dear uncle," replied 
the beautiful girl, '* you only do me justice in 
BO saying, for any one who has been of the 
slightest service to you, much more who has 
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been instrumental in preserving your life 
must ever claim a large portion of mj 
regard;" and in thus saying, she held out 
the smallest white hand imaginable to* 

wards her new acquaintance, with the fhmk 

• 

ingenuousness of a person whose heart 
prompted the words which the lips had 
just uttered. 

So absorbed had been the mind of Emily 
Beecher with the recollection of the anxiety 
she had suffered on the previous night, and 
joy with which she had hailed her uncle's 
return home, that until she felt the slight 
and respectful pressure with which Frede- 
rick Garston saluted her proffered courtesy 
* she had paid but little attention to his per- 
son. Now, however, it was that, on raising 
her eyes to his countenance, she was struck 
with the great similarity of his features to 
those of her cousin ; yet she could not dis- 
guise from herself that the comparison she 
was thus almost involuntarily drawing, did 
not tend to the advantage of the latter. 
There was a genuine nobleness in the coun- 
tenance she then looked on, that bespoke 
the power to frame, and the determinatiou 

f3 
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to execute, whatever his judgment might 
prompt him to undertake. 

If the appearance of Frederick Gar- 
ston occasioned some little interest in the 
thoughts of the lady, how much more 
indeliably was every feature of her beam- 
ing countenance impressed on his recollec- 
tion; nor would it have been possible for 
any one, however great a philosopher, to 
have met the gaze of those soft blue eyes, 
without acknowledging the fallacy of all 
stoical reasoning, and bending at once be* 
neath the bonds, light, yet strong as ad- 
amant, which a single glance was sufficient 
to rivet. 

What then might have been expected of 
a mere boy — ^a tyro in the world, unknowing 
and unknown, who suddenly found himself 
accosted in words of kindness, nay, even 
friendship, by one who appeared to him fiur 
superior to any earthly creature that had 
ever previously come under his cognizance ? 

The few words which he endeavoured to 
utter were scarcely audible, as they escaped 
his lips ; and the purport of their meaning 
never reached the ears of her to whom he 
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addressed himself. Bashful as he was, yet 
no taint of yulgaritj was added to his de- 
meanour; nor was the favourable impres- 
sion he made in any degree deteriorated 
from in the lady's opinion, when witnessing 
the feeling nearly approaching to awe, with 
which it was plain her presence had inspired 
him. 

Some short time elapsed before Frederick 
Garston completely recovered that command 
over himself, which his astonishment and 
admiration had shaken; and after a pro- 
longed interview, principally engrossed with 
expressions of thanks on the one side, and 
disinclination to acknowledge the extent of 
the obligation on the other, the Marquis 
proposed that his new acquaintance should 
accompany him to the library, as he had a 
communication to make which he deemed 
it unnecessary for the presence of a third 
person to witness. Accordingly, after an 
expressed wish on the part of Emily that 
she might again have the pleasure of seeing 
him on some future occasion, Frederick 
Garston was led away from the enchanting 
spot, and soon found himself in the much 
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more business-like-looking apartment of the 
Marquis. 

*' Take a chair, my young friend," kindly 
said the old peer, on closing the door after 
their entrance, ^' take a chair : and now 
allow me the opportunity of saying a few 
words,' which, possibly, may in some mea^ 
sure influence your future destiny through 
life." 

Frederick Garston merely bowed in re- 
ply, for what had he otherwise to do than 
patiently await the revelation of the means 
whereby his prospects in life were to be 
altered. 

" I need not again repeat," continued the 
Marquis, " the full sense which I entertain 
of the obligation under which your gallant 
conduct has placed me; and, therefore, it 
is my most earnest desire to endeavour, 
in some small measure, to liquidate the 
debt, by whatever means you may deem 
most desirable, in benefitting you and your 
father." 

"My fether !" exclaimed Frederick, in a 
tone of surprise, considerably greater than 
the occasion seemed to merit. 
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" Said I not rightly when I named your 
father?" replied the Marquis. 

"My father, my Lord, has long been 
dead/' answered his companion mournfully. 

"Pardon me," instantly interrupted the 
Marquis, seeing he had unintentionally 
given pain. " It was a mistake on my part, 
but you will allow a natural one." 

" Perfectly so, my Lord," answered Frede- 
rick Garston ; " and I consider it would be 
but just on my part to state as succinctly as 
possible, that between Dr. Glitzom and my- 
self no relationship whatever exists ; yet to 
his kindness am I indebted for every com- 
fort I possess ; and to him I owe and feel 
the deepest gratitude." 

" Highly creditable to yourself that you 
entertain such sentiments towards your 
benefactor," interrupted the Marquis ; " and 
most delighted shall I feel if in any way 
you can point out a mode by which I can 
by myself, or through what interest I may 
possess, prove beneficial towards you. Nay, 
nay," he continued, seeing him about to 
speak, " do not interrupt me, I pmy you : 
wait until you hear my proposition, and 
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then if not suited to your views, frankly 
and undisguisedly open your mind. Early 
as the hour is, I have already gained such 
particulars regarding your conduct, as fiiUy 
to justify my taking the step which I pro- 
pose in favour of a stranger, the more so as 
I feel a strong desire, which I can but par- 
tially account for, to have you near me.'^ 

Here the young auditor again bowed, 
and patiently resumed his attentive posi- 
tion, anxious to know what next it might 
please his noble friend to propound. 

" In the first place, however,** resumed 
the Marquis, " have you any friends except 
Dr. Giltzom, whose approval it will be 
necessary to obtain, prior to deciding on 
any change in your prospects?" 

" None," was the reply. 

"None?" echoed the peer, betraying in 
his voice some slight astonishment in the 
repetition. "Have you no friends, none 
whose assistance in placing in the respect- 
able situation in life wherein I found you, 
would of course entitle them to the right 
of being consulted on such a subject. Are 
there none?" 
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"None, my Lord," was a^n repeated, 
with greater finnness than before. 

" Then," replied the nobleman» " we shall 
perhaps haye fewer difficulties to encounter : 
but possibly Dr. Glitzom would expect to 
be consulted." 

" Most indisputably, my Lord," answered 
Frederick Garston ; " nor should I feel my- 
self justified in any way, were I to enter 
upon a step of moment without the sanction 
and approval of him who has ever been to 
me as a father, and without whose aid I 
might have perished." 

"Poor boy! poor boy!" ejaculated the 
Marquis ; " and did Dr. Glitzom do all this 
for you ?" 

" He did, my Lord, and fer more," was the 
instant rejoinder. " He found me an or- 
phan, without shelter, without food, and, 
moreover, without a friend in the wide 
world." 

" Had not your father's friends any claim 
upon him, either from relationship or ac- 
quaintance?" interrupted his interrogator. 

" None, whatever," replied Frederick Gar- 
ston ; " my very existence, until the period 
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when he carried me to his home, was to 
him unknown. He found me desolate, and 
destitute of the common necessaries of life ; 
and from that moment has ever treated me 
with the kindness and affection of a parent.'* 
And during this brief recital, the fine coun- 
tenance of the speaker brightened from the 
enthusiasm with which he recorded the kind 
actions of his generous friend. 

" The agitation which your features pour- 
tray," said the peer, " does honour to your 
heart ; and were it not trespassing on your 
feelings somewhat farther than delicacy 
might sanction, I would willingly learn from 
your lips the particulars of the occurrence 
you have hinted at." 

" Most willingly, my Lord," said the young 
man, " most cheerfiiUy will I impart all that 
has come to my knowledge; and would 
that I could add more than veracity will 
permit." 

Thus saying, Frederick Garston repeated 
to Lord Blanchard, word for word, the story 
which he had so often heard from Dr. 
<jlitzom; and it was not until he had finished 
the tale, and raised his eyes to the peer's 
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fiice, on its conclusion, that he remarked 
the ashy paleness which overspread the old 
nobleman's features, and the abstracted look 
with which he gazed on vacancy. 

Probably the cessation of sound from 
the speaker's voice aroused him from his 
reverie; for no sooner had the narrative 
reached its termination, than, slowly rising 
from his seat without inquiry or comment, 
Lord Blanchard reached the room door, and 
murmuring to himself, rather than addressing 
his companion, — " Strange ! most strange !'* 
— ^he instantly quitted the apartment. 

However singular the detail might have 
appeared to the Marquis, Frederick Garston 
considered his lordship's conduct as equally 
strange ; and it was only on looking around, 
and reassuring himself that he was alone, 
that the sudden change in Lord Blanchard's 
manner seemed otherwise than a dream. 
But the certainty in finding himself where 
he was, quickly dissipated the idea that what 
had that moment taken place was based on 
aught save indisputable reality. 

It is not every one who, under similar 
circumstances, would have felt as uncom- 
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fortable and perplexed as was the case with 
Frederick Grarston at that moment ; and in 
fact, so unacquainted was he with the cus- 
toms and habits of the higher classes of 
society, that he was wholly at a loss how 
to act. 

While pondering within himself whether 
or no it would be advisable to pull the bell, 
and request to be shown into the street. 
Lord Blanchard again made his appearance, 
and placing himself in a chair immediately 
fronting his visitor, begged him to resume 
the thread of the story, which his temporary 
indisposition had cut short; and on being 
told that nothing farther remained to be 
divulged — ^at least so far as had come within 
the cognizance of the narrator — ^his Lord- 
ship immediately reverted to his former 
proposal. 

" The offer which I have already hinted 
at," resumed his Lordship, " and which I still 
hope you may be induced to accept, is the 
office of performing the duties of my private 
secretary — ^the labour you vrill find fcir from 
heavy — the emolument I leave to the de- 
cision of Dr. Glitzom and yourself. I shall 
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wish you to reside with me, and in all 
respects shall consider you more as one of 
my own family, than as a confidential de- 
pendant. 

"However, as I before said, should any 
other more eligible mode of furthering your 
plans and wishes suggest itself to your mind, 
be sure and apprize me of it ; and rest con- 
fident I will exert myself to the utmost in 
your favour, 

" I will not longer detain you," continued 
the Marquis. " But before you give a decided 
answer to my offer, I wish you to weigh 
well what you* may consider the advantages 
— ^if any — as well as the disadvantages, to 
be derived from adopting this course. As 
soon as you have finally fixed the matter in 
your mind, let me soq you again; until 
when, my young friend, farewell." And 
with a cordial shake of the hand still tin- 
gling on his fingers, our hero found himself 
retracing his steps towards Westminster 
Bridge. 

But although the day was beautiful, and 
the thoroughfare crowded, onward he passed, 
without heeding the. many obstructions that 
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impeded his way; for notwithstanding his 
body still travelled towards its goal, the 
mind was far otherwise engaged. 

At that moment his thoughts were in 
Grosvenor Square; and the generous offer 
of the Marquis still rung in his ear. 

Private secretary, I with its many advan- 
tages ! Was not that a princely offer, and 
to be made to him, a stranger, and un- 
known? Moreover, to reside in the same 
house with the beautiful creature he had 
that day not only seen, but spoken to — ^to 
live under the identical roof with Emily 
Beecher — ^to— but, pshaw! what did that 
matter? — ^what could he ever expect to be 
to her, or she to him ? 

Perhaps, as the dependant of her uncle, 
he might occasionally catch a ray of kind- 
ness as it beamed on him in common with 
the rest of the femily. What more — he 
asked himself— could he expect from one so 
eminently gifted, and placed so far beyond 
him, in all worldly advantages ? 

But why pursue the train of thought fur- 
ther? Emily Beecher never coidd be any 
thing to him— of course not, never; and 
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dismissing, as he imagined, her image from 
his thoughts, he hastened onwards towards 
Dr. Glitzom's abode. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" What say you ? Can you love the gentleman ? 
This night you shall behold him at our feast." 

Romeo and Juliet, 



" My dear Mary," said Mr. Vernon, when 
preparing to leave his daughter's society for 
his daily routine of oflSce calculations, " re- 
collect, my dear Mary, I have invited Lord 
Dropmore, Sir George Elms, and Colonel 
Handstop, to dinner this day ; it is therefore 
my wish that no expense be spared; let 
every thing be procured that money will 
purchase ; have the table carefully arranged, 
and desire Benjamin to put the new epergne 
on the sideboard ; but, above all, I shall ex- 
pect to behold you looking the very sum 
total of loveliness and good humour." Thus 
saying, and affectionately kissing his daugh- 
ter's forehead, the precise old merchant bent 
his ^teps towards his desk. 

Mary Vernon was an only child, and, hav- 
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ing lost her mother at a very early period 
of her existence, had, from infancy, been the 
constant companion of her calculating, but 
fondly-attached, parent. 

Shrewd and observing as the eccentric 
old man was, it is not to be supposed that 
the advantages of education were by him 
cheaply estimated, or viewed as a matter of 
small importance : far otherwise, for having 
learned by experience, that surest of all mo- 
nitors, deeply to deplore his own deficiencies, 
he resolved that so great a drawback should 
not be entailed upon his daughter. In pro- 
secuting this determination, masters of all 
branches of science were summoned to add 
their quota of instruction to the fund of 
knowledge fieist accumulating ; and, had not 
the sound sense, and excellent taste, of the 
pupil, laid out a course of study to pursue, 
the immense mass of wisdom by which she 
was surrounded, could have served but to 
imystify and confuse, where it was intended 
to benefit. 

Fortunately, it so turned out, that the 
young heiress contrived to cull some of the 
choicest flowers of literature, while the 
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weeds were passed by untouched; and as 
her increasing years added to the beauty of 
her form, so her mind readily received the 
instruction, which it was her delight to cul- 
tivate, and each succeeding hour bore wit- 
ness that the labour had not been bestowed 
in vain. 

Great and numerous are the disadvantages 
under which a girl necessarily struggles, when 
deprived of the watchful guidance of a mo- 
ther's care ; for although as in the case of 
Mary Vernon, the most affectionate solici- 
tude for her every wish and comfort was 
lavished by her indulgent father, yet nothing 
can compensate for the loss of that never- 
ceasing, never-tiring watchfulness, which na- 
ture has so firmly implanted in the mater- 
nal breast. 

The hereditary, the wealthy, and the 
noble, have, in most instances, numerous 
connections and relatives, whose ready as^ 
sistance and support may, on such occasions, 
be safely counted on. From all quarters 
spring up Mends, and professions of attach- 
ment ; and probably more than one advan- 
tageous proposal is made for educating the 
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little mourner, in companionship more suited 
to her age, than must be the case, were she 
to remain beneath the roof of her sorrowing 
and widowed parent; yet, when the now- 
affluent merchant encountered his bereave- 
ment, when his child, a mere infant, most 
needed the attention of her, now lost to him 
for ever, were any offers of aid, or kindly 
attempts at consolation, hazarded ? None. 
Where were the affectionate relatives, the 
soothing comfort of the voice of friendship, 
to condole with, even if it could not allevi- 
ate, the anguish of th^ bereaved ? 

Cast upon the world, unknowing and un^ 
known, friendless, nameless, and a beggar, 
the neglected orphan-boy, destined hereafter 
to be the possessor of immense wealth, be- 
gan his unpromising career. Little by little, 
industry laid the foundation of that store, 
which parsimony and never-sleeping vigi- 
lance in time amassed, until at last, from 
one of those wretched outcasts, whoser mise- 
ries seem the all they can claim as their in- 
heritance, the bare-footed supplicant for cha- 
rity, verged into the rich and influential 
merchant we h^ve described. 

VOL. I. G 
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Eventually, his extreme frugality and 
regular mode of life, attracted the attention 
of those to whose employment his industrious 
habits had gained him admission. 

From the lowest grade in the establish-- 
ment he gradually ascended ; and such was 
the dependence placed on the unswerving 
rectitude of his conduct, that, through the 
generosity of his patrons, added to an un- 
deviating attention to self-interest, he even- 
tually raised himself to an equality with the 
most wealthy of the firm. 

From his earliest recollection, not an in- 
stance could he call to mind when his all- 
engrossing pursuit — ^the attainment of money 
— ^was made subservient to other passions. 
The natural result may readily be conceived. 
The name of friendship, save as conliected 
with his mercantile partners, was to him un- 
known. Acquaintance he possessed neither 
time nor inclination to cultivate; but, wrap- 
ped up entirely in his own prcgects of self- 
aggrandizement, George Vernon passed amid 
the busy crowd uncaring, but not uncared 
for. 

Yet a time was fast approaching, when a 
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new era in his existence was destined to 
break forth, for although cold, shrewd, apd 
rigidly austere in his manner towards those 
whom business necessarily forced on his 
society, yet, unknown even to himself, there 
beat beneath the rugged exterior a heqrt 
replete with human kindness, and capable of 
deriving from its own acts that greatest of all 
happiness, the consciousness of doing good. 

Nevertheless, opportunity had never of- 
fered for the development of those hidden, 
yet exalted qualities, for so wholly absorbed 
was he in the one great object of his exist- 
ence, that seldom a vision passed before bis 
mind, even in sleep, unconnected with his 
one principal aim — ^the i^)eedy increase of 
his worldly wealth. 

Marriage, its cares, happiness, and evils, 
never for a moment crossed his imagination. 
The word was unknown in his ledger, nor 
had he ever encountered it in an invoice. 
What, then, could marriage be to him? 
What advantage could accrue ? what benefit 
arise ? Its duties and obligations seemed to 
,him but as a sealed book, the leaves of 

g2 > 
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which he had neither curiosity nor inclination 
to examine. 

In this frame of mind time passed rapidly 
away, the fortunes of their house rapidly 
improving under the wary and judicious 
management of Vernon, his own reputation 
and character for punctuality, sagacity, and 
upright dealing, keeping progress in a similar 
ratio. Then it was, to the unspeakable 
astonishment of the junior member of the 
firm, the hand of the only daughter of his 
patron was proffered by the mercantile pa- 
rent, wherewith to repay in some measure 
the enormous advantages he still derived 
from Vernon's sedulous attention to business, 
as well as more firmly to bind up the inter- 
ests and abilities of his intended son-in-law 
with the well-doing of the establishment. 

This apparently generous offer opened to 
the mind of the young man a new field 
wherein to cultivate feelings and ideas to 
which his breast had hitherto been a stran- 
ger; and the devoted affection and unde- 
viating kindness with which he ever treated 
his wife, until she breathed her last, found 
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vent, as it were, the more rapidly, for having 
been so long hidden and suppressed under a 
chilling exterior. 

Upon his marriage, a visible alteration 
took place in the demeanour of the mer- 
chant. From the silent, cogitative calcu- 
lator, he became the agreeable companion, 
and social friend ; yet never for an instant 
did he lose sight of what he still looked on 
as the great aim of life-— the art of amassing 
money. 

From this state of existence George Ver- 
non awoke to a sense of the irreparable loss 
he encountered by the death of his wife, 
leaving the remembrance of the happiest 
period of his days but as a dream, the reality 
of which he might often have been tempted 
to doubt, had not the presence of the little 
Mary supplied the connecting link between 
the felicity which had once been his own, 
and the long years of sorrow which he was 
henceforth destined to encounter. 

All the tenderness of his disposition, the 
soft and kindlier feelings of his heart, which 
late events had, as it were, thawed into 
existence, now poured into one channel, and 
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centred in the engrossing occupation of 
watching over and guarding his delicate, his 
only child. 

It has already been said that the education 
of the daughter &r surpassed any polish or 
acquirements possessed by the father; and 
to many children, the comparison between 
their own accomplishments and the deficien- 
cies of their parent, unavoidably springing up 
continually before them, does not fail to 
lessen the paternal respect which a child 
should never cease to feel ; and it not un- 
frequently happens that a diminution of that 
feeling sows the seed of a more deadly 
6nemy of the child*s happiness, a sentiment 
somewhat approaching to contempt. 

The origin of her father's entrance into 
life was well known to the daughter ; and if 
any sentiment in relation to her parent 
reigned upperiaost in her mind, it was a 
thorough conviction of the unbounded af- 
fection he had undeviatingly manifested 
towards herself, and a fixed determination 
on her part never willingly to inflict a mo- 
ment's uneasiness on so indulgent a friend. 

Seldom could two beings be found, in 
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their relative positions, more closely bound 
towards each^ other by the silken bonds of 
affection ; yet never were individuals more 
diametrically opposed, as regarded their pur« 
suits, occupations, and ideas. 

Since the death of his wife, Greorge Ver- 
non had again turned his more serious at- 
tention to his mercantile pursuits ; and as 
if to bury in oblivion the melancholy 
thoughts, which, whenever unoccupied, his 
mind unceasingly pondered over, he allowed 
himself not an instant's relaxation from his 
labours, except when in the presence of his 
child. 

' It is said that fortune seldom faib to 
smile on those who, with steady perseve- 
rance, court her favours ; and, at the time 
our story opens, the wealthy merchant 
found no cause to murmur at the niggard 
mode in which her bounties had been 
showered in his behalf. 

Engrossed as his affections have been 
described, in watching the gradual progress 
of his daughter, from the helpless stage of 
infancy to the perfection of lovely woman- 
hood, it may seem strange that, without 
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consulting the feelings of one of the parties 
most interested, he should endeavour to 
prosecute, and, if possible, contract a match 
in her behalf, which, for aught he knew, 
might meet with small approval from one 
whose happiness, by this very act, he confi- 
dently imagined he was endeavouring to en- 
sure. 

In his own case, marriage had been pro- 
posed and entered on solely as a matter of 
expediency and profit ; and having had the 
extraordinary good fortune to draw a prize 
in that most hazardous of all lotteries, and 
knowing nothing of the misery of its 
blanks, our worthy merchant never doubted 
for an instant but that his exertions, if 
crowned with success, must entail on those 
principally concerned not a single feeling 
unaccompanied with delight. He possessed 
wealth in abundance ; but family, rank, and 
station in society, were to him as things be- 
yond reach. On whom would his riches 
descend but his daughter ? and, if a portion 
of that money could be employed in the 
purchase of what those who have it not, so 
incessantly yearn for, would it not be well 
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bestowed ? Wealth, rank, health, and 
youth, would then be hers ; and with these 
choice blessings, how could the old man 
imagine for an instant he was struggling to 
heap misery upon the head of her, to ensure 
whose happiness most willingly would he 
have sacrificed his existence. 

Actuated by this motive, and firmly im- 
pressed with the notion, that each step to- 
wards the accomplishment of his wishes 
was so much gained in favour of the future 
welfare of his child, Mr. Vernon gladly 
seized the opening which the difiiculties of 
Lord Dropmore appeared so seasonably to 
offer. As yet he had not hinted a word on 
the subject to Mary, who, ignorant of her 
father's motives, in this instance, was natu- 
rally led to marvel, in no slight degree, as 
to what might have occurred which could 
possibly have brought about so great an in- 
novation on their quiet habits, a» that beto- 
kened by her parent's orders. 

It had been Mr. Vernon's policy, in the 
course of conversation, frequently to bring 
the name of Lord Dropmore on the tapis ; 
but on such occasions the merchant never 

g3 
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breathed a syllable id explanation of the 
intimacy subsisting between them, nor of 
the means whereby such acquaintance was 
procured. His eccefatricities, follies, and by 
whatever other denomination the vices of 
the present age arie wont to be character- 
ized, formed no portion of the theme he 
was frequently in the habit of discussing ; 
but, in lieu thereof, long panegyrics on the 
antiquity of Lord Blanchard's iamily, their 
illustrious descent, the spletidid achieve- 
ments of their forefathers, the dignified, yet 
urbane, bearing of the present inheritors of 
the soil and title, found in him an untiring 
and pertinacious historian. 

With ho small portion of astonishment, 
Mary listened to these outpourings, from a 
source which, until lately, had nevet been 
known to utter words, even approaching to 
panegyric, or aught unconnected with 
•* ^Change." Poor Mary ! Little could she 
fathom the mistaken, yet well-intended mo* 
tiVe, that actuated the declaimer; and in 
course of time, so accustomed did she be- 
come to the sound of Lord Dropmore's 
name, coupled, as it invariably was, with 
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some tale ar story, howevefr mutilated, cal- 
culated to increase an interest in his favour, 
that it wlas with a feeling approaching to 
pleasure, she learned from her father's lips, 
that the evening of that day would make 
her personally acquainted witii bltn whose 
name had sounded in her ears without in- 
termission for mouths. 

Were we to assert^ that the knowledge of 
a young, and, by report, handsome noble- 
man, accompanied by his aristocratic friends, 
about to appear as guests at her table, pro- 
duced neither curiosity nor excitement in 
the bosom of a girl of eighteen, whose 
knowledge of the world was necessarily cir- 
cumscribed, would be to advance something 
beyond probability ; yet, to allege that the 
announcement caused any extraordinary 
pulsation of the fair maiden's heart, or ex- 
cited a paramount interest in their behalf, 
would be as much at variance with the 
truth, as to afiirm that the intelligence was 
received with the most perfect indifT^- 
rence. 

At that period of her life, little had oc- 
curred to shadow the sunshine of her days : 
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her heart was light and happy as youth and 
innocence could make it. Indulged in 
every wish — blessed with the boundless 
affection of a fondly-attached father — ^mis- 
tress of whatever she imagined could con- 
duce to her comfort — ^there were few who 
might not have thought with envy on the 
position of Mary Vernon. 

Far removed from the mansions of the 
gay was the abode of the merchant ; and 
dismally dark and uninviting were the 
outward walls of the building: as if in 
imitation of the eastern dwellings of the 
tribe of Israel, the unpromising shell of the 
nut effectually baffled the curiosity of those 
who, passing heedlessly on, remained un- 
mindful of the delicious kernel concealed 
within the rough and forbidding exterior. 
In short, the outside of the house in ques- 
tion presented nothing whereby to please 
the eye, or attract attention ; but having 
once passed the threshold, once stepped 
within its gloomy-looking portal, it seemed 
as though the visitor had been gifted with 
the charmed piece of tapestry in the orien- 
tal fables, and in one moment been trans- 
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« 

ported from scenes of discomfort and noise, 
into a palace of peace, luxury, and beauty. 

The whole interior of the building was 
similarly adorned ; and if the possession of 
worldly goods can — 

'* Minister to a mind disdasetl," 

the most afllicted of the unhappy might 
have found solace there. 

Gaily, and partially elated by the novelty 
of the occupation, Mary gladly attended to 
her father's behests ; and though but 
slightly conversant with the numerous de- 
tails which so important an occasion gave 
rise to, the fisdr lady of the mansion issued 
her contradictory orders, under the full be- 
lief, that all which progressed favourably, 
emanated from her own directions. 

At the accustomed hour, the old gentle- 
man returned to his luxurious abode, of 
which the chief ornament in his eyes was 
the animated face and beauteous form of 
his daughter. This was the day he had for 
so long looked forward to ; the meeting 
which he had so ardently desired, and at so 
much personal and pecuniary expence, la- 
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bouied to bring about, was now to be ac- 
complished. Again he launched forth in 
praise of the young nobleman, who, in a 
few hours, he trusted, would appear under 
his roof, and on whom he 1^ fully deter- 
mined to confer the enormous gift of his 
possessions, together with the far more 
valuable contingent— his daughters hand. 

The dressing bell now susmioned boti^ 
father and daughter to their apartments ; 
and the expiration of another half-hour be- 
held them ready to receive their guests. 
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CHAWER vii. 

^ O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name : 
Or^ if thou wilt not, he hut swcfta my love^ 
And rU no longer be a Capnlet. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

^* I ttftuSt this visit inay prove beneficsal," 
said Lcxrd Dropmoi^ to Sir George £lms» 
when on theit way towards Gracechurch 
Street. 

" Undoubtedly it will," replied the other; 
«lh6 cards are in your own bands, and ali 
that remains is to play them with common 
judgment." 

" Common judgment, indeed !" repeated 
the young nobleman, somewhat peevishly ; 
*^ what on earth has common judgment to 
do in the matter ? Upon my word, Elms, 
you seem to take the matter as coolly as 
though I was only called upon to sign a 
parcel of black-lettered parchments, in 
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order to obtain this abominable money I am 
now so much in want of." 

" Exactly so/* answered Sir George; " you 
have hit upon the very thing required : and 
having once conquered any frivolous objec- 
tion you may have entertained against the 
merchant's proposal, all vdll be arranged to 
your satisfaction." 

" You are extremely kind," was the quick 
reply ; '^ and your nonchalance in the busi- 
ness may readily be accounted for, since I 
am to act as principal, and offer up myself 
as the sacrifice — ^while you, as a spectator, 
merely perform the part of looker-on. I've 
half a mind," he continued, laying hold of 
the check-string, " I'm half-determined to 
order the coachman to drive back, and so 
cut the concern altogether." 

" A sapient resolve," coolly remarked the 
Baronet, " and a promising mode whereby to 
obtain the necessary funds for liquidating 
those debts of honour whiieh, you are well 
aware, must, in a very few days, in some 
way or other be cancelled. Keep up your 
spirits, Dropmore, and show your strength 
of mind now that you so much require its 
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assistance. What is it you dread? The 
tedium of passing two or three hours in the 
house of this rich old Alderman? Nonsense! 
view the matter in its proper light. Con- 
sider the sacrifice but as a necessary evil, 
and '' 

" Necessary evil, forsooth," sharply ex- 
claimed his Lordship. ** By all that is tor- 
menting, Elms, I think you'll drive me mad, 
if you continue in this strain ! Here am I 
going to this infernal place, for no one ob- 
ject in the world, save to force myself into 
a marriage with this humpbacked daughter 
of the miserly money-lender ; and the mo- 
ment I open my lips, and give an opinion on 
the subject, you interpose vrith your assu* 
ranees of * utmost satisfaction,' and bestow 
upon this odious entanglement the mild 
appellation of a • necessary evil,' as if it were 
an unsound horse I veas compelled to pur- 
chase, or any other trifling annoyance; 
whereas, if I mistake not, the object is to 
link me for ever to a woman I detest, and 
force me into connections I must ever 
despise." 

" Is that your picture of conjugal happi- 
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ness, Dropmore?" laughingly interrupted Sir 
George. ^^ But to be serious and talk like 
men ; you judge the matter far too earnestly 
in this stage of the business, at least. Re- 
member, you are not driving to Mr. Vemoii's 
distant abode for the purpose of being mar- 
ried, but merely with the laudable intention 
of benefitting by his possibly not to be 
despised cuisine. Besides which, Handstop 
will be there, and if the Alderman has tact, 
undoubtedly others of your friends are in- 
vited to meet you. Then, as for the lady 
whom you have just described as bdng 
deformed and humpbaeked — ^but to whom, 
if I rightly understood you yesterday, you 
are as yet an entire stranger— it is to be 
hoped, and not without reason, that the ori- 
ginal will prove far superior to the portrait 
you have been so kind thus gratuitously to 
depict." 

" I trust it may prove so," answered Lord 
Dropmore ; ^^ not, however, that it can possi- 
bly make any difference to me ; for money, 
or no money, marry the lady I liever will !" 
So saying, as if to end the conversation, 
he threw himself back in the carriage, and 
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gazed listlessly at the passengers, thronging 
the to-him-unknowil streets, through which 
his aristocrfttio equipage oouveyed him. 

In this mood, Sir George did not deem 
it ad^sable to continue the subject ; but al- 
though, for the time, ceasing to prolong the 
theme by words, he firmly resolved in his 
own mind, that no exertion Which he could 
command, shoukf be wanting to bring about 
the marriage — ^the only, or, at all eventi^ 
the easiest plan> which appeared for extri- 
cating his companion from present difficul- 
ties, and, at the satoe time, adding to his 
own consumptire exchequer. 

Silently the two gentlemen continued on 
theii* way, Lord Dropmore*s mind reverting 
to the Remembrance of his beautiful cousin^ 
while his friend diligently exerted his inge- 
nuity in the attempt to frame some plau- 
sible means whereby to divert Dropmore's 
affections from that magnet, which his own 
sagacity had some time since assured him 
was attractive indeed. 

Chiefly dependent on his natural, as well 
as acquired abilities, to maintain the rank 
in society, where, for a long period, he had 
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held an elevated position, the Baronet was 
no despicable coadjutor, whether for good 
or ill ; and in the instance before us, where 
his own interests were so deeply mixed up 
with those of his associate, it may be readily 
conjectured, nothing was allowed to escape 
his observation, which might appear calcu- 
lated, in the most remote degree, to thwart 
his plans. Narrowly had he watched Lord 
Dropmore's growing attachment for Emily 
Beecher; but all his penetration failed in 
detecting any reciprocity of feeling on the 
side of the lady. Thus iar nothing tended 
towards the annihilation of his scheme, 
since he treated the increasing predilection 
of Dropmore but as a boyish passion, which, 
if not returned by its object, he felt confi- 
dent could in time be changed to a senti- 
ment of a far different character. 

Thus, having decided within himself as 
to the end to be attained, the means whereby 
the consummation was to be achieved, gave 
him no immediate trouble; for not being 
over scrupulous as to the assistance em- 
ployed, he considered finesse, stratagem. 
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and even deceit, justifiable, so that the ob-* 
ject aimed at was accomplished. 

But the most difficult part of the ma- 
noeuvre yet remained ; for although not a 
doubt existed relative to the power he 
trusted to possess in weaning Lord Drop- 
more from his thraldom, he felt far less cer- 
tain of his ability to bring his Lordship at 
the feet of the merchant's daughter. The 
obstacles that presented themselves were 
numerous and difficult, and required consi- 
derable ingenuity to overcome, even when 
attacked by so experienced and determined 
a person as the Baronet. 

In the first place, pride, the hereditary 
pride of family, stood an insuperable bar 
against his machinations ; and even should 
the strong scruples of the young nobleman 
yield, in that instance, to the sophistry of 
his ally, Sir George was well aware that 
neither argument nor entreaty would, for an 
instant, cause the strongly-declared senti- 
ments of the Marquis to waver on the point. 
In the next place, a private marriage, and 
one moreover so diametrically opposed to 
the wishes of his family, was sure to entail 
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estraaagezxieiit during Lord Blaacluuxl's ex- 
istence, and a very conaiderable dimiautiQn 
of income to the son at his decease. Exclu- 
sive of these objections, Sir Gceorge felt &r 
from confident in the anticipated Bupinenefis 
of his victim, for though the merchant was 
evidently bent on the marriage, and anxious 
to sacrifice his golden stores, in the hope of 
bringing about so exalted an alliance, yet 
it could hardly be supposed the wealthy 
Alderman would submit to the chilling neg- 
lect, and almost expressed distaste to the 
match, which his intended son-in-law would 
not fail to display. A secret marriage was 
entirely out of the question, since the pri- 
mary object of Mr. Vernon was the sound- 
ing, though empty satisfaction of seeing his 
daughter's nanae enrolled in the peerage, 
and taking her place amid the magnates of 
the land. 

These, and. many cogitations of a similar 
nature, were far from agreeable, as they 
passed in rapid succession across Sir George's 
mind. Yet the greater the difiSculties ap- 
peared, and the more laborious the task to 
be overcome, in equal ratio did he steel his 
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aerves to the labour, with the determinatiou 
to succeed. 

In short, Lord Dropmore had through his 
imprudencies become so deeply involved, 
that his confidant well knew that, excepting 
by the fulfilment of the marriage, no alter- 
native remained save a candid avowal of his 
difiiculties to the Marquis—^ course of pro- 
ceeding as disagreeable to Lord Dropmore, 
as it would eventually prove unprofitable to 
his fiiend. 

For his own part, Sir Qeorge Elms would 
willingly have taken the engagement off the 
hands of his Lordship, if accompanied by the 
pecuniary adjunct; and whether the lady 
was, as his cousin asserted, ** humpbacked 
and deformed," or happily the reverse, the 
nxost distant inquiry as to either her mental 
or personal endowments would never have 
entered his imagination. 

But to this desirable consununation he 
well knew no chance existed ; for, exolusive 
of not having the coveted title to offer in 
return for the merchant's riches, Mr. Vernon 
had too plainly hinted his opinion of the 
baronet's value in his estimation, to allow 
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the latter to harbour any hopes in that quar- 
ter; therefore he argued, since the money 
must be got, and moreover obtained through 
marriage — and seeing the impracticability 
of seizing the whole as being the principal 
in the affair, the wisest thing was to gain 
some portion of the spoil ; and as that could 
only be effected through Dropmore's instru- 
mentality, he and his title were determined 
on as the bait, and so that the baronet reaped 
proportionate advantage, little did he heed 
whether his friend was sacrificed or not. 

This, to him satisfactory conclusion ar- 
rived at. Sir George determined narrowly to 
watch the proceedings of the evening, and 
with a confidence in his own powers fer 
from unmerited, felt certain of turning each 
occurrence in some measure towards his 
personal benefit. 

" Here we are, Dropmore," said the Baro- 
net, as the carriage stopped at a small door, 
not remarkable for the brightness of its 
paint, and about the middle of a street as 
little to be noted for its cleanliness ; " here 
we are at last, after a ten-mile stage at 
least." 
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" When shall we order the carriage, Elms? 
shall I say ten ?*' asked his companion, when 
alighting. 

" Ten ! why, it's eight now; and since you 
Mre here, 'tis no great hardship to bestow a 
few minutes, so it gains you the good opinion 
of your host." 

" Well^ well," rejoined the other, " do as 
you like — ^name your own hour ; for as this 
is my first, so shall it be my. last appearance 
on this stage." 

" Twelve, then," said Sir George, address- 
ing the servants ; " have the carriage here at 
twelve." 

Lord Dropmore turned a glance towards 
his companion, somewhat partaking both of 
resignation and despair, and drily remarked, 
" A stranger might suppose, Elms, it was 
you, who were to marry the girl, and not 
me I and by the late hour you name for our 
departure, I foj one should say you con- 
sidered the 'pattie in no measure disagree- 
able." 

In this remark Sir George mentally coin- 
cided ; but not deeming it necessary to en- 
lighten his lordship more fully on the matter 

VOL. I H 
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of his cogitations, he silently followed his 
brother aristocrat to the drawing-room. 

As predicted by Sir George Elms, there 
were other persons assembled to partake of 
the Alderman's dinner beside Colonel Hand- 
stop, some of whom were well known to 
Lord Dropmore ; but by what means they 
had been collected together in a place so 
unsuited to their habits, remained an enigma 
to the new-comers ; neither would he have 
felt much gratified had he been told they 
were there gathered together prmcipaUy by 
means of an inyitation wherein his own title 
figured as the attraction for the eyening. 

Amid this strangely-assorted party, Mr. 
Mark Coole/s Indian yisage was eminently 
conspicuous, and at the moment of Lord 
Dropmore's entrance, he was busily engaged 
in conversation with a most bilious, bullet- 
headed looking gentleman, whose round 
shoulders and stooping gait, approximating 
to a hump, never would have pointed out 
their owner as a member of the military 
profession ; but that such waSy or had been 
his province, was momentarily brought to 
light, by the prosy remarks of the gallant 
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officer. He was a curious specimen of the 
old school, but certainly not one of the most 
attractive class ; yet, whatever opinion others 
might have entertained regarding him, he 
was so weU satisfied with his own person 
and abilities, and bfeid for so many years been 
accustomed to consider his judgment on all 
points as superior to that of others, that his 
empty conceit and pretence to knowledge 
gained ground daily in proportion as 
his faculties became more and more im- 
paired. 

This gentleman had never had the fortune 
to be employed on active service, yet through 
some distant channel he had invariably con- 
trived to engi^ a sufficient portion of in- 
terest at head-quarters, by which he was 
enabled to appropriate many small emolu- 
ments to his own benefit. Latterly he had 
been employed in one of our colonies as a 
sort of military lawyer, which occupation 
not only increased the contents of the func- 
tionary's purse, but in the opinion of the 
officer himself, most materially contributed 
to his consequence. 

Added to other accomplishments, Migor 

h2 
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Storkley had latterly indulged in an inordi- 
nate use of snuff, and a small attempt at 
methodism ; yet as his additional religious 
fervour neither brought grist to the mill, 
nor patronage from the higher powers, his 
" call" sat but lightly on his conscience; and 
steadily he persevered in his routine of duty, 
laudably interfering with matters which 
could in no way concern him, and specula- 
tions as to the amount of profit which his 
various labours might engender. 

According to the antique, though, possi- 
bly, not erroneous system. Lord Dropmore 
was severally made acquainted with the oc- 
cupants of the room ; but neither the novelty 
of his position, the prosy address of the 
major, the officiousness of his host, nor the 
obsequiousness of the sherifl^, and some half- 
dozen members of the Corporation, though 
all brought into full play, afforded him a 
portion of the surprise which he experienced 
when presented to the merchant's daughter. 

For some reason, best known to himself, 
but probably through mental comparison 
with his cousin, the young nobleman invari- 
ably coupled the idea of the heiress with 
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every species of deformity, as unprepossess* 
ing to the person as injurious to the mind. 
Great, then, was his astonishment, when, 
instead of encountering an amalgamation of 
vulgarities and plainness accumulated to- 
gether, and all centred in that one person, 
he found himself engaged in conversation 
with a young, well-informed, and extremely 
pretty girl, whose evident timidity, naturally 
attendant on her novel position, considerably 
heightened the interest which her appear- 
ance unavoidably, and with good reason, 
created. 

It must be remembered that, some time 
previous to this meeting, the worthy Alder- 
man neglected no opportunity of descanting 
largely in favour of Lord Blanchard's family ; 
and never having found her parent so elo- 
quent on any former occasion, in behalf of 
aught except mercantile pursuits, it may 
readily be surmised the daughter listened to 
his observations on that subject with far 
more interest than any dry detail of city 
business v^s calculated to claim, especially 
from a girl of her age, and, moreover, one. 
whose education had extended far beyond 
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the narrow limits which bounded the ac- 
quirements of those with whom she chanced 
to be acquainted. 

Poor Mary ! her heart was kind and gen- 
tle as any beating in the fair breast of wo- 
man, and, although doating on her father, as 
her naturally affectionate disposition prompt- 
ed, there was abundant space in that bosom 
for harbouring a stronger and more engross- 
ing attachment. 

If the first sight of Mary Vernon excited 
Lord Dropmore's astonishment, the impres- 
sion made on the former was far from un- 
fayourable towards her guest. The person 
who now addressed her appeared to the fair 
girl as if cast in a mould to her altogether 
new, and surpassingly superior to those 
among whom she had hitherto existed. 

In his mode of speaking, and in the tone 
of voice, there was an elegance of manner, 
and a modulated sweetness of sound, to 
which she had hitherto been a stranger. 
The very plainness of his costume, so unlike 
the gaudy - coloured vests and dangling 
chains, forced a mental comparison, by no 
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means advantageous to the denizens of the 
city. 

How different was the conversation of 
Lord Dropmore to that which she listened 
to daily ! Replete with anecdote, and stored 
with no contemptible portion of information, 
cultivated and improved by a long residence 
abroad, her new acquaintance had the rare 
gift, when it pleased him to exert it, of com. 
polling his auditors to acknowledge how 
agreeably his conversational powers might 
be exerted. 

In this instance his Lordship was particu- 
larly successful, the more so, as being pleased 
himself, he seemed well inclined to contri- 
bute towards the amusement of others. Is 
it then surprising that the events of that 
evening were indelibly fixed and fondly trea- 
sured in Mary's recollection ? And for the 
time, at least, the hours sped by the titled 
guest with somewhat more than their ac- 
customed quickness. 

All that money could purchase of a 
comestible description, whether in or out of 
season, as ancient novelists were wont to 
affirm, ** groaned upon the board.'* The 
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wines were, as the Morning Post of the fol- 
lowing day stated, " of the very finest de- 
scription, and inimitably cooled." The ho- 
nourable civilian from Bombay discovered 
a curry such as could hardly be surpassed in 
India. The Major poured endless, as well 
as fruitless anecdotes, into the deaf ear of 
his neighbour — a most inestimable listener, 
inasmuch as he never offered a remark, for 
the excellent reason of having remained 
during dinner wholly unconscious of having 
been addressed. Sir George Elms was na- 
turally delighted at the visible progress the 
young lady seemed making in furtherance 
of his schemes : and the Alderman willingly 
deluded himself into a belief, that the ac- 
quaintance thus auspiciously commenced 
would speedily ripen into a nearer connec- 
tion. Colonel Handstop had a great regard 
for good dinners, and on this occasion ample 
scope was afforded for his gratification. 
Some were delighted at the presence of a 
Lord ; others at their own presence at the 
feast ; and, by a concatenation of circum- 
stance, often desired, but impossible to com- 
mand, the party, strangely assorted as it. 
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was, progressed to the satisfaction of every 
one. 

" I trust you approve of that curry, Mr. 
Cooley,'* remarked the host, on seeing his 
guest luxuriating amid a pillau of rice : " I 
had the recipe direct from Bengal." 

** Impossible to be surpassed, sir," an- 
«wered the oriental. " I do not recollect 
having tasted better even in India." 

" Strange country, India, sir," advanced a 
corpulent old gentleman opposite. " Won- 
derful country, sir. Pray allow me to ask — 
were you long there ?" 

" Long !" replied the oriental, as if in 
astonishment. " Long enough to catch 
fourteen fevers — ^four jungle, eight liver, 
and two cofip-de-^oleils — ^twelve times given 
over, and once buried !" 

This assertion somewhat astonished all 
his hearers, more particularly those worthy 
t^ivic functionaries who had ever been ac- 
customed to couple the idea of a burial witli 
long-tailed horses, mourning coaches, cake 
and wine, a stone vault, and laudatory epi- 
taph ; and, accordingly, their features visi- 
bly expressed their wonder how a person 

h3 
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could have gone through the extremely dis- 
agreeable ordeal, and jet reappear, so little 
incommoded hj his decease, as was there 
exemplified in the case of the Honourable 
Mark Cooley. 

The conversation which Lord Dropmore 
was assiduously carrying on with his fair 
hostess, had far more attraction in his eyes 
than any elaborate detail of the most mar- 
vellous of eastern wonders, and conse- 
quently he paid but small attention to the 
account of the miracles then relating. 

The astonishment which succeeded Mr. 
Cooley's last assertion, produced a momen- 
tary silence, an event little in accordance 
with the Baronet's wishes, who, unwilling 
that Lord Dropmore's attention should for 
an instant form matter for observation, es- 
sayed to prolong the subject. — ** I was not 
previously aware of your having penetrated 
so deeply into the earth, Cooley," com- 
menced Sir George. 

" Nor I neither," added Major Storkley ; 
." though I recollect a circumstance which 
occurred when I was a boy at school — a 
very singular circumstance, which I will 
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relate, and which makes me fully under* 
stand the position in which Mr. Cooley was 
placed.'' 

** The pla^e you do," thought the gen- 
tleman alluded to, and he immediately 
turned his sallow countenance towards the 
Major^s face, as if to gather from the soru- 
tiny whether the speaker was laughing at or 
with him, there being a very considerable 
difference between the two. 

But little did the examination avail ; for 
there sat the Major, no expression visible 
on his meaningless countenance, his eyes 
stating over his spectacles, and his fore- 
finger and thumb, as was his wont, fumbling 
for his snuff amid the folds of a by-no-means 
new piece of paper, its accustomed mode of 
sojourn. 

Now although the guests did not^ yet the 
host did know — ^if once the Major was al- 
lowed a start, no other person could— even 
admitting him to possess boundless ingenu- 
ity — ^get in a word during the remainder of 
the evening ; and, moreover, having heard 
the gaUant officer^s *^ singular circumstances'' 
oftener than once, he determined, if possible. 
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immediately to close a mouth which he saw 
in evident preparation for a speech ; and 
before the Major, by frequent hems, had 
reached the pompous intonation of voice 
suited for the occasion, Mr. Vernon request* 
ed the Honourable Mark would inform his 
friends by what miracle he had been ex- 
humed. 

*^ You ask how it happened I was disin- 
terred?" inquired that gentleman of his 
host. ** Natural question, but easily ex- 
plained, strange as it may seem. In short, 
gentlemen, I was rescued from my unplea^ 
sant situation solely through the gratitude 
of a jackall." 

" The gratitude of a jackall ?" repeated 
half-a-dozen voices at once. " Wonderful !" 

" But," observed the gentleman, whose 
former question had been the original cause 
of bringing this infliction on the party> 
*' but, my dear sir, explain, pray explain, 
how a beast like a jackall could evince so 
refined a feeling as gratitude ?" 

*' Nothing more easy," replied the im- 
perturbable traveller, in no degree daunted 
at the task, ^' and to be accounted for in 
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the most natural maimer — ^high sensibility, 
and laudable desire of illustrating the maxim» 
that one good turn deserves another." 

" Exactly/' recommenced the prosy old 
officer ; '* I recollect a circumstance—-" 

" I beg your pardon, Major Storkley," 
quickly interrupted the under-sheriff, ** but 
Mr. Cooley was on the point of satisfying 
our curiosity." 

Thus rebuffed, the gallant hero had re- 
course to his snuff-paper, leaving the field 
in possession of the more popular orator. 

" You may readily suppose, gentlemen," 
continued Mr. Cooley, " that having suffer- 
ed from so many attacks of fever as I have 
just enumerated, my strength was somewhat 
diminished, and I was, in consequence, sent 
up the country for change of air. Splendid 
view— rbrilliant scenery — ^luxurious shade. 
By the bye, talking of shade, you should 
witness the extent of miles which the 
branches of a banyan tree will cover ; you 
can't conceive it ; and, if / did not vouch 
for the accuracy of what I am going to 
state, you might well be excused for not 
crediting the assertion : but I assure you 
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I've seen a banyan near Poonah, the boughs 
of which were of such magnitude, that two 
trees, of similar dimensions, would com- 
pletely shade the country from Loudon to 
Newcastle. But to return to my story : 
there I was rapidly mending. Cool breezes, 
salubrious air, and everjrthing conduciye to 
health. One day friends came to see me. 
The abdar cooled the wine. Boberchee- 
khana turned inside out — ^punkah going till 
your hair curled-— chobedar on the look- 
out — ^mangoes, guavas, custard-apples, cur- 
ries, pillaus, muUigatawney, and Bombay 
ducks to eat with the wine, all ready. 
Guests arrived, some on elephants, some in 
palanquins; others rode. There were bear- 
ers, mahouts, syces, coolies, and I know not 
what besides. All went well; first tiffin, 
then dinner, and then the hookah. De- 
lightful day. Time passed — night arrived. 
Suddenly I heard a dreadful howl^ rushed 
out, and found a splendid jackall caught in 
a trap in the maidahan. Fact is, the beast 
was hungry, smelt the dinner, came to par^ 
take; and was detained longer than he 
wished. Poor beast ! felt sony for him — 
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watched hi^ countenance— Ksouldn't resist 
it— let him out of the gin, and ordered 
dinner for him. Gratitude was depicted in 
his eye, as he trotted back to the jungle. 
Next daj had a pain— -cold, hot, shaky, 
shivering, weak, dry, moist, giddy, till at last 
down I went. Sent for doctor — ^put to 
bed — took enough calomel to qualify me 
for chairman of * the Oriental,' for life — 
gave a shake — shut my eyes — and had the 
pleasure of hearing myself reported as de- 
funct. In India, men know the value of 
time ; no Ijring in state, useless groans, and 
all that sort of thing ; soon disposed of — 
dressed, shaved — ^box brought — ^in I went — 
off we all trotted — ^hole dug — sprayer said — 
shoved me in — and back they ran to count 
my money. There I lay — ^regular trance- 
no hope— all dark— couldn't halloo. Now 
mark the jackall's gratitude. Night came, 
so did jackall — ^thoughtful fellow — ^brought 
his friends — ^set to work — laboured well- 
scratched furiously — dug me up like a man 
-■-gave me a nibble, to bring me to myself 
— and off they all scampered to the woods^ 
Now, that's what I call gratitude." 
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" I must confess, Cooley," remarked Colo- 
nel Handstop, " that you have the most 
extraordinary collection of anecdotes ima- 
ginable ; and, what is still more wonderful, 
the events which you detail have mostly oc- 
curred to yourself. My great astonishment 
is, that you have been able to go through 
so much." 

" Go through so much !" repeated the 
traveller, in apparent surprise. " Why, what 
you've heard is nothing to what l*ve seen ! 
Talking of going through — ^you should see 
SL Bombay snake go through the neck of a 
bottle." 

" Exactly," attempted the soldier ; " I 
perfectly recollect, when I was a little boy 
at school, having a pint bottle. The pro- 
blem was," continued the speaker, ** how the 
reel got into the bottle." 

" True, true. Major; I remember the 
story well," quoth his original tormentor, 
and who appeared determined the warrior 
should keep his reminiscences to himself. 
** But perhaps, sir," he added, addressing 
Mr* Cooley, " perhaps you will have the 
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goodness to relate the anecdote you have 
just alluded to." 

" Do, do, Mr, Cooley !" cried the Alder- 
man. " Tell us some more stories, pray." • 

" There's no story in the matter," replied 
the gentleman. " I was merely going to 
relate what all Indians are aware of, but 
what you incredulous Europeans seem little 
disposed to believe." 

" Nay !" cried the fat Alderman, unwil- 
ling to lose the tale ; " surely, sir, no one 
can for an instant doubt the correctness of 
the anecdotes you have so kindly related." 

To this compliment Mr. Cooley slowly 
bowed his head, merely remarking-^" And 
yet, were I so for to encroach on your po- 
liteness, as to request you to believe, that 
in India windows are made of oyster-shells, 
and horses fed on sheeps'-heads, perchance 
you might find it difficult of credence; 
nevertheless, such actually is the case." 

The Alderman was far too civil, and 

much too peaceful, to venture a remark ; 

Mr. Cooley was therefore left to continue. 

^ " There is a snake in Bombay, known by 

the name of the bottle-snake, and it takes 
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its denomination from the circumstance 
of th^ reptile invariably driving its prey 
into ^ bottle, thereby effectually impri- 
soning its victim previous to devouring it. 
Rats and mice form the chief food upon 
which the snake luxuriates. Well, gentle- 
men, one morning I had just left my bath ; 
and having nearly finished my toilet, I emp- 
tied the contents of an eau-de-Cologne 
bottle on my hands, and placed the empty 
vessel on the table. I thought no more of 
the matter until, hearing a noise, I turned 
in the direction whence the sound proceed- 
ed, and to my surprise, beheld one of those 
snakes in the act of chasing a huge Bandy- 
coot rat about the room. Away flew the 
rat, and after him crawled and occasionally 
sprang the snake. Round and round they 
went ; the wily serpent narrowing the cir- 
cle each minute, until at last the poor 
rat was fairly surrounded. The object 
of the snake was then made manifest, 
for raising himself from the table, he 
emitted a most horrid hissing sound ; and 
the rat, overcome with terror, darted into 
the bottle." 
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** What ! into the eau-de-Cologne bot- 
tle ?" shouted the sheriff. 

" Into the eau-de-Cologne bottle,** calm- 
ly repeated the orator ; ^* and haying looked 
round to see the glass was in no part crack- 
ed, the snake immediately ^" 

^' Well, sir !" anxiously exclaimed the 
corpulent alderman, much interested, ** weU, 
sir, the snake inmiediately— — ** 

** Went in after him," added Mr. Cooley. 

** Snake and rat, both in an eau-de-Co- 
logne bottle !" incredulously cried Mr. Ver- 
non, elevating his yoice. 

** Both in the eau-de-Cologne bottle, as 
I before mentioned," drily replied Mr. 
Cooley. 

" What then ?" inquired two or three 
voices. 

** Why, then, gentlemen, I seized the 
stopper, and corked them up together." 

By this time, the hour was fast verg- 
ing upon midnight; and Colonel Hand- 
stop, and divers others, not having the 
inducement to linger, which detained Lord 
Dropmore, nor inclination to listen to 
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more of Mr. Cooley's narratives, rose to 
depart. 

" When may I hope for a repetition of 
the pleasure I have this evening enjoyed in 
your society. Miss Vernon ?" softly inquired 
his Lordship of his fair hostess, when about 
to leave. " When may I be permitted to 
call here ? and at what hour may I have a 
chance of being honoured by an interview ?** 

" I am always at home,'* was the 
artless, unaffected reply, " excepting for 
an hour or two each day, when I either 
drive or walk out, more from custom 
than anything else, I believe," she added, 
smiling. 

" Then I may hope to see you to- 
morrow ?" continued the nobleman, taking 
the fair hand extended towards him. ** With 
your permission, I will call during the 
afternoon !" 

" I am sure papa will be most happy in 
seeing your Lordship," was the immediate 
answer, while a slight flush passed over her 
handsome features, but whether at the 
mental supposition, that the visit was in-* 
tended for herself instead of her father, 
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remains unknown: certain it is, however, 
that the pillow of the fair girl was haunted 
throughout the night with far from disa- 
greeable dreams; and the young lady as- 
sured her parent in the morning, that she 
had never passed so delightful an evening 
as the last. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



And what love can do, that dares love attempt : 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 

JBofiteo and Juliet. 

« Who is that in Lord Blanchard^s box V 
inquired Colonel Handstop one night at the 
opera, directing his glass towards the spot 
alluded to. ** A new &ce, decidedly," he 
added. " Who can it possibly be V 

The person thus addressed was a young 
ofiScer of the Guards, and by his military 
costume bore evidence of being on duty. 
His figure was decidedly good, his address 
pleasing, and by many he was deemed ex- 
tremely handsome, a conclusion possibly 
arrived at by the ladies, from the knowledge 
that he had rank at his disposal, wherewith 
to accompany his hand whenever he should 
find it desirable or advantageous to bestow 
himself on the lady who might be so fortunate 
as to find favour in his sight. In addition 
to these advantages. Lord Valoire possessed 
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an almost inexhaustible fund of good hu- 
mour ; he had never been detected in a 
mood even bordering on ill-temper ; he was 
proverbial for having done many kind acts, 
and was never quoted as the author of an 
ill-natured deed, or scurrilous tale. 

Such was the officer then standing by the 
side of Colonel Handstop, and had it not 
been for the extraordinary quantity of hair, 
and somewhat singular style in which he 
wore it, individuals unacquainted with his 
person would have passed him by without 
his appearance having attracted any parti- 
cular notice. 

"Upon my word, Handstop," was the 
answer, " I am as ignorant on the point as 
yourself ; but from the cursory glance I had 
of his features, I should say he was one of 
the best looking men I've seen this season." 

" Why, as for that," replied the Colonel, 
** he keeps so confoundedly back in the box, 
I can't pretend to give an opinion ; but be 
he who he may, he inflicts but a small por- 
tion of conversation on his society, unless, 
indeed, he is holding a t^te-a4^te with some 
fair enchantress by the door. By the way. 
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Valoire," continued the Colonel, " how inter- 
ested Miss Beecher evidently is, whenever 
the unknovm addresses her. I know not 
when she has appeared so animated. Who, 
on earth, can the fellow be ?" 

" Some friend of Dropmore's, most likely," 
replied the other. " Perhaps a foreigner — 
but, no ! that cannot be, either ; at all events, 
I hope not; for I should feel somewhat 
annoyed to think so handsome a countenance 
as that owned any other country than Eng- 
land as its birth-place." 

" You're getting poetical, Valoire," replied 
his companion; ^' and so energetic are you in 
praise of the unknown, that I more than 
half suspect you are better informed on the 
subject than you care to reveal. But here 
comes Dropmore, and by him shall the 
mystery be unravelled." And as he uttered 
the words, Lord Dropmore and Sir George 
Elms joined the group. 

" Valoire and I have perpetrated a furious 
Hiisagreement," commenced the Colonel, as* 
suming one of his most felicitous expressions. 
** In short, so undecided have we left the 
matter, that it is proposed to elect your 
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Lordship umpire on this, to us, most knotty 
point. The &ct is, we are both particularly 
anxious to know who the man is, at present 
standing in Lord Blanchard's box, and whose 
presence adds such animation to the lovely 
countenance of your cousin." 

Nothing could have been more agreeable 
to the ears of Sir George than was the 
question thus carelessly addressed to the 
very person whose attention of all others he 
was determined to draw to the same point ; 
and although he was perfectly well aware, 
not only of the name of the new arrival, but 
also acquainted with some particulars re- 
garding his history, he did not) consider it in- 
the least necessary to divulge the extent of 
his information, but on the contrary, and 
vidth ill-dissembled feelings of pleasure, he 
observed an expression of surprise mingled 
with anger, which instantly overspread the 
countenance of his friend. 

" Do you know him, Dropmore ?" asked 
Sir George, with a perfect indifference of 
tone, as though it were equally immaterial 
to him whether the answer received was in 

VOL. I. I 
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the affirmative or otherwise. "Do you 
know him, Dropmore ?" 

" Know him !" repeated the other, his 
handsome features slightly reddening with 
displeasure ; " to be sure I do ! but how he 
got there," he continued, keeping his eyes 
fiied on Lord Blanchard's box, " I am wholly 
at a loss to imagine." 

" Nothing particularly strange in that, my 
dear fellow," laughingly joined in Lord 
Valoire ; ** I should rather pronounce it as a 
proof of the good taste of your fiiend, than 
as a matter of astonishment." 

" Friend, indeed!" replied the other quick- 
ly, " not quite on such intimate terms either." 

" I crave your Lordship's pardon," inter- 
rupted Colonel Handstop, with mock gra- 
vity ; " methought that but a few moments 
past, your knowledge of * the unknown' was 
admitted." 

" True," replied Lord Dropmore, with an 
effort to recover his serenity of temper, 
" true, Colonel, I certainly plead guilty to 
being so far acquainted with that person as 
to possess a knowledge regarding him ; but 
I never for an instant could have supposed 
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that any remark of mine was calculated to 
convey the erroneous impression, that by 
me he was considered as a friend. In short, 
so &.r from such being the case, I am uncon- 
scious of having seen his countenance, save 
on one occasion, prior to this evening." 

" But who is he, Dropmore ?" exclaimed 
Sir George Elms ; ** he must be some one of 
no trifling importance, if we are to judge by 
the mystery in which you envelope him. 
Come, come ; among friend* like us, where- 
fore make a secret of nothing? Once for 
all, Dropmore, confess his name." 

** As for his name," answered the party 
addressed, " I fear you must turn elsewhere 
for information, since, on my word, I know 
it not ; and if, indeed, I ever did hear it, 
the articulation whereby to pronounce the 
same has &irly fled my recollection." 

" The greater the obstacle you oppose, in 
order to baffle our curiosity, the more deter- 
mined will we be to sift this matter thorough- 
ly," exclaimed Sir George, smiling ; " there- 
fore, Dropmore, 'twould be as well were you 
to unbosom yourself at once, and take your 
trusty friends into confidence, instead of 

i2 
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leaving them to discover that which indis- 
putably, in due course, they must arrive at.** 
" By all means, accept Sir George's ad- 
vice, Dropmore," exclaimed the Colonel. 
" Enlighten us without further evasion, and 
thus at once disclose the nomenclature of 
him whose words, whatever they may be, 
appear to fall upon the ear of his fair com- 
panion with a welcome which he must con- 
sider flattering indeed. But what's, the 
matter, Dropmore ?" he added, in a surprised 
half-whisper, so as to be inaudible to the 
others ; " could you but behold your visage 
at this instant, you would hardly dare boast 
of your consummate command of counte- 
nance, whereby you so often assert you cloak 
the workings of your mind. Why, my dear 
friend, you look so dreadfully annoyed at 
the little badinage that has passed, that did 
I not know you to be wholly incapable of 
harbouring so self-debased a feeling, I might 
be tempted to pronounce you jealous of 
interference in a quarter which, until now, 
I had ever considered as wholly at • your 
disposal. Come, Dropmore, who is this 
mysterious being?" 
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'^ Pshaw! Handstop," he replied, laugh- 
ingy '^ you invest trifles with the importance 
to be attached to the most weighty affairs 
which can engross the mind of man; and 
if my countenance displayed any other than 
agreeable cogitations passing through my 
brain, they cast a sad libel on my thoughts, 
and to tell the truth, at the moment you 
were speaking, the existence of the cause 
of so much curiosity did not occupy my 
mind." And so far his Lordship spoke truth, 
since he was then ruminating whether, pro- 
vided he were to make his appearance in 
the box, his beautiftil cousin might not in 
one instant put to flight all the ill-digested 
schemes and manoeuvres which, for some 
hours past, had racked his brain, in connec- 
tion with the form and fortune of the mer- 
chant's daughter. Yet that Lord Dropmore 
had felt displeasure did not admit a doubt; 
neither was the painful feeling lessened at 
witnessing the satisfaction which Emily 
Beecher evidently experienced in the con- 
versation of her companion. 
, Yet it was no part of Lord Dropmore*s 
policy to allow, even to himself, that he 
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could stoop to feel a pang of jealousy at 
the attention which a lady might bestow 
on another; so replying to his friend in 
the same bantering humour as that in 
which he had been attacked, his Lordship 
informed his friends, that he believed the 
person then standing in his father^s box, 
was the private secretary, or some such 
thing, of Lord Blanchard, and moreover 
the same individual whom he had men- 
tioned a few nights since at Sir George 
Elms's, as having rescued that nobleman 
from the attack of some desperate ruffians. 

" And a very handsome fellow, too," good- 
naturedly observed Lord Valoiie ; ^^and^ firom 
the story I heard, he must be as brave as 
he is handsome. I should like to know 
him exceedingly, and will certainly find an 
opportunity of soaking his acquaintance." 

" No great difficulty, my Lord, in accom- 
plishing that end," replied Sir George ; " for 
young gentlemen suddenly removed from 
behind an apothecary's counter to the 
society in which we now behold him, will 
not, I imagine, be at all disposed to decline 
so flattering an offer; and, indeed,^' he 
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added, raising his glass towards the un- 
conscious object of their remarks, ^'hd 
seems already so self-satisfied, and so per- 
fectly at home in his new capacity, that, 
peradventure, he may deem the commise^ 
rating condescension of your Lordship but 
as his right." 

" Nay, nay. Sir George," interposed Lord 
Valoire, kindly ; " what offences have you 
received at the hands of this stranger, to 
make you so bitter against him? — I thought 
you knew him not ? " 

" / know him ! not I, indeed ! Lord 
Valoire, our cases in these matters are 
so widely disi^milar, that what your Lord- 
ship may please to do, and whomsoever 
you may think fit to patronize, will, most 
indisputably, find favour in the world's 
eyes, and every exertion will be put forth 
to forward your intentions; neither will 
censure rest on you in consequence of 
adopting a line of conduct, however strange 
and unparalleled it may appear; but with 
me, a poor, humble fdhwer—^not leader of 
fashion — '' and here Sir George thought 
proper to stop in his harangue, and indulge 
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his audience with an exhibition of a low 
bow of deep humility — ^** but with me liie 
case is far different, since I cannot expect 
all my proteges to be accepted, &wned on, 
and flattered by the world ; and accordingly 
I adopt the only altemative left, viz., to 
follow where I cannot lead." And by way 
of a grand finale to so laboured an oration. 
Sir Greorge performed an exact ditto to the 
previously executed inclination of his body, 
and gUding by the amused group, was soon 
lost sight of amid the many idlers who 
throng the Opera Housej more for the pur- 
pose of being themselves seen, than of 
listening to the voices of those whom they 
nominally go to hear. 

On the unrufiled temper of Lord Valoire, 
the sarcastic remarks of Sir George Elms 
made not the most trivial imj^^ssion. The 
character of the Baronet was well known, 
and in his person he afforded one of the 
numerous instances where an individual 
having no one good quality whereby to 
enhance his presence, is permitted to join 
the very first society, where he is tolerated 
more from habit and long custom, than by 
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reason of any merit he might be supposed 
to possess, calculated to make him accept- 
able. 

The Baronet was perfectly aware of the 
estimation in which he was held by the 
young nobleman just quoted; and as Sir 
George was equally convinced that, from 
that quarter, he had little to expect where- 
by to improve his pecuniary resources, he 
cared less in letting drop a remark in public, 
which he judged might by possibility gall 
the feelings of one so immeasurably his su- 
perior in all respects : but in this instance, 
as already said, the shaft dropped short of 
the mark, and the sole effect produced, was 
a secret determination on the part of Lord 
Valoire to seize the very first opportunity 
that offered in becoming acquainted with 
one whose gallantry on the late occasion 
had been made manifest in the papers of 
the day, so that the end attained was to 
raise up in Lord Valoire a friendship for 
the despised secretary, the result of which, 
future events will more fully develope. 

At the time, little did the Baronet heed 
what effect his spleen might produce upon 
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Tiord Valoire, but most anziousdy did he 
watch the result upon Lord Dropmore, of 
the few words which had fallen relative 
to the evident pleasure with which Emily 
Beecher listened to Frederick Grarston's 
conversation. His main object, as already 
pointed out, was to detach his friend from 
the influence and fascination of his cousin, 
and, moreover, to persuade him to turn his 
thoughts, if not his wishes, towards the 
mine of wealth then wooing his embrace 
in Gracechurch Street. By what means 
the object was to be effected, little did he 
care ; but to accomplish that end he was 
fixed and zealously resolved. 

In Lord Dropmore's then state of mind, 
nothing was more easy for his designing 
friend than to raise up doubts and surmises 
not particularly advantageous to the lady ; 
neither was it difficult to impress him with 
a belief that in thus publicly evincing a 
marked preference towards one so greatly 
her inferior — ^viewing it in the mildest light 
— she was adopting a course of conduct ill- 
suited to the dignity of the ancient house 
from whence she sprung ; and although h^ 
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could not teach himself to allow for an 
instant that the obscure adventurer, as he 
termed him, could by possibility be pre- 
ferred to himself, yet it added but little to 
his vanity when beholding the animation 
which lit up his cousin^s lovely features, so 
different from their usual expression, when 
in converse with him. 

As for poor Garston, nothing did the 
young noble discover in extenuation of his 
conduct that evening. Arrogance, assump- 
tion, and vulgarity, formed but a small por- 
tion of the crimes which Lord Dropmore 
mentally laid to his charge, though scarcely 
knowing why, though, in truth, entirely 
attributable to his dissatisfaction with him- 
self. He weakly permitted Sir George 
Elms to convince him that by Frederick 
Garston he had been basely wronged, and 
by Emily deeply deceived. 

This amiable conclusion arrived at, he 
resolved to make his appearance in the box, 
impressed with the conviction that his pre- 
sence would unavoidably create some em- 
barrassment and confusion, and thereby in * 
a degree gratify his now budding, and here- 
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after-to-be-cherished, feeling of dislike. 
Had Lord Dropmore allowed his better 
judgment to view the matter without the 
assistance of Sir George's interested con- 
struction, he would have seen in the gene- 
rous kindness of Emily, nothing save an 
ardent desire to repay by any attention it 
was in her power to bestow, the bravery 
and presence of mind by which her loved 
uncle had been rescued from danger. 

To a high-minded, ingenuous woman, 
brought up to foster, not suppress, every 
better attribute of our nature, is it sur- 
prising she should feel an interest in him to 
whose exertions she was so deeply indebted? 
Little did she heed what the calling of that 
person had been, or what his station in 
society. It was enough for her to know 
that the individual then present, was the 
defender of her uncle's person, the pre- 
server of his life ; . and when, after minute 
inquiry, her relative received him within 
his femily circle, in the honourable and ac- 
knowledged situation already named, Emily 
Beecher saw no reason why she should not 
openly demonstrate that gratitude . which. 
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in private, common courtesy must have be- 
stowed. 

Such were the motives which actuated 
this inestimable girl; and although I am 
conscious that the charge of depicting im- 
pulses which may hereafter develope feel- 
ings unknown, or little practised in "the 
world," may be brought against me, still I 
would beg the reader to bear in mind that 
Emily Beecher was a far different being 
from any amid the multitudes who throng 
the thousand paths of pleasure; and al- 
though gaiety and joy found a ready wel- 
come in her breast, still her estimation of 
"the world's opinion," was far from suffi- 
cient to chill the noble energies of her 
mind, when placed in competition with 
what her heart told her, was the right and 
honourable path to pursue. 

In conformity with this resolve, Lord 
Dropmore quitted his companions, and, 
having summoned the box-keeper to his 
aid, entered the presence of those who so 
innocently had afforded a topic for the long 
and contradictory conversation just related. 

At the moment of his entrance, Emily 
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Beecher was attentively listening to one of 
those delicious strains, which the wealth of 
England annually imports from the genial 
influence of an Italian sky, to warble its 
mellifluous notes amid the smoke and fogs 
of London. Lord Blanchard was similarly 
engaged ; and Frederick Garston, to whom 
all things around, as well as the delicious 
music, bore the impress of novelty, found 
his every sense so enchained and wholly 
engrossed, that twenty persons — ^had there 
been room— --might have entered the box, 
without his being in any way conscious of 
the intrusion. 

There is a freshness of beauty in the ex- 
pression of a youthful countenance, which, 
although the features may not be cast in 
the most classic or captivating mould, in- 
variably interests the beholder ; but when 
added to the bloom of youth, nature gifts 
her favourite with all her power can bestow, 
there are few who behold such perfection 
without admiration — neither is so strict a 
model of beauty often to be encountered ; 
yet, in this instance, when the intelligent 
and extremely handsome features of Frede- 
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rick Garston, bending over Emily Beecher» 
caught the observation of Lord Dropmore, 
for the first time in his existence, a doubt 
of his own personal superiority rushed 
through his mind ; and the suspicion once 
awakened, aroused a feeling of dislike to- 
wards him whose presence so unwitingly 
stirred up the odious comparison. 

^^Dropmore!" exclaimed Miss Beecher, 
in a tone of surprise, but wholly without 
confusion, the moment she perceived him ; 
^' why, Dropmore, what a truant you have 
been. It is now two days since I have seen 
you. Come, you must account for your 
absence." 

^'Engagements, and most pressing ones 
too, my fair cousin," he replied, completely 
taken by surprise at the kind playfulness of 
her manner ; *' business, and most important 
business it must have been, you may rest 
satisfied, that could debar me from your 
presence for so long a time." 

" Ah, well," continued the lady, gaily, " I 
shall not impose too severe a penalty for 
your neglect on this occasion : but, Drop- 
nK)re, you have not noticed Mr. Grarston, to 
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whom we are all so much indebted,^ and, 
concluding from his look and silence that 
he was a stranger, Emily immediately in- 
troduced him. 

"They are already acquainted, Emily," 
remarked the Marquis, "and I trust will 
eventually prove great friends. Dropmore," 
continued his father, " I hope for my sake 
you will do what you can to make Mr. 
Garston's new occupations palatable to 
him, the more so, since at my request he 
has left his friends, and, for my indi- 
vidual convenience, has come to reside 
among strangers.*' 

"I shall be delighted to cultivate Mr. 
Garston's acquaintance," drily replied the 
son ; at the same time accompanying the 
assertion with a look anticipatory of any 
thing, rather than an expectation of de- 
riving pleasure from such an intimacy. 

Meanwhile Frederick Garston, gratified 
as he evidently felt, at the notice thus 
bestowed, and the manifest desire of Lord 
Blanchard to make his sojourn in Grosvenor 
Square appear rather as a favour conferred 
on the Marquis than on himself, neverthe- 
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less, could not for an instant mistake the 
unfavourable expression which Lord Drop- 
morels countenance so visibly betrayed, and, 
unhackneyed as he was in the ways and 
tortuous labyrinths of the world, our hero 
was wholly at a loss to conjecture by what 
possibility he could have awakened any 
unpleasant feeling towards himself in the 
breast of his new acquaintance; and the 
more he pondered on the subject, the more 
difficult he found it to solve. 

It was even to him manifestly evident 
that with Lord Dropmore he had found but 
small favour, yet why that favour was with- 
held, or by what means he had merited his 
displeasure, Frederick Garston was utterly 
unable to surmise. 

For the rest of the evening Lord Drop- 
more remained in the box, and though 
whatever Emily Beecher uttered was in 
her usual agreeable tone, and expressed 
with a kindness of manner so peculiarly her 
own, yet was she unable to communicate 
even a portion of her sprightliness to her 
cousin, who, brooding over his own doubts 
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and difficultieg, seemed detennined to avoid 
all pleasantry himself, and, if possible, to 
' check it in others. 

It was imposidble font that the new secre- 
tary must have perceived the change in 
Lord Dropmore's manner, and, in fact, such 
influence had his cold and distant bearing 
over the small party, that what a few mi- 
nutes previously had appeared to Frederick 
Garston the most delightful evening he had 
ever enjoyed, was speedily converted into a 
period very fer from enviable. 

As her cousin's replies to her questions 
became more abbreviated and concise, Emily 
forbore to press him with remarks ; and the 
old peer, however much and naturally he 
was attached to his son, could not be other- 
wise than struck at the singularity of his 
manner, and experiencing much regret at 
the development of so unequivocal a demon- 
stration of temper before his niece, had 
sufficient discrimination to be aware, that 
the worst method of improving a man's 
humour is to expatiate on its infirmities ; and 
consequently, acting up to what he judged 
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the wisest mode of proceeding, he pretended 
utter unconsciousness of the marked differ- 
ence which was conspicuous to all. 

Not another person entered their box dur- 
ing the evening. Sir George Elms» conscious 
that he was viewed by the hmilj in any 
light rather than a fitvourable one, deemed it 
more consistent with his measures to res^ve 
his society until a future period ; and well 
knowing he had fully succeeded in disturb- 
ing the serenity of his friend's mind, he deter- 
mined to let him show himself off to his 
greatest disadvantage, without participating 
m the exhibition Therefore was it that the 
worthy baronet saw Lord Dropmore enter 
his father's box, without having the most 
distant intention of following him. 

At length, the ballet concluded, the cur- 
tain dropped, and all behind, as well as be- 
fore the scenes, hurried from the house; 
and not one of the small party occupying 
the particular box which we have noticed, 
regretted the arrival of the period for their 
departure, 

" Dropmore," exclaimed the peer, whea 
about to enter the lobby, " will you take 
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care of Emily ? and my young friend here,** 
alluding to his secretary, " will give me the 
benefit of his arm to the carriage/* 

It was impossible for Lord Dropmore to 
have done otherwise than acquiesce with his 
father^s arrangements ; but such is the way- 
wardness of human nature, that the duty 
which, a few days since, he would have 
deemed himself but too happy in being 
called on to perform, was now executed 
with a civil indifference, almost approaching 
to dislike. And why was it? Perchance 
he would have found it difficult to solve the 
problem, though the true reason might rea- 
dily have been discovered in the uneasiness 
-r— not to call it jealousy — ^which his friend. 
Sir George Elms, had so successfully planted 
in his breast. 

Angry as he was at the supposition of 
the possibility of another person being pre- 
ferred to himself, and irritated with the 
consciousness of the duplicity of his own 
conduct in the part he was then playing, yet 
was it impossible to behold the lovely coun- 
tenance of that beautiful woman, gazing on 
his face with more of astonishment than 
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displeasure, and not to appreciate the supe- 
riority of the being resting on his arm. 

As they left the box, Emily, in adjusting 
her shawl, accidentally dropped a small 
bouquet which she had worn during the 
evening; and although the flowers which 
composed it had drooped and faded, common 
politeness should have urged any gentleman 
present to rescue it from the ground; yet 
Lord Dropmore beheld it fall, and not an 
effort did he make towards restoring it to 
its fair owner. Trifling as the circumstance 
was, Emily could not notice the change in 
her cousin's manner without pain ; but when « 
her new acquaintance, on perceiving her 
companion's inactivity, immediately stepped 
forward, and restored the prize, was it pos- 
sible that a comparison should not be drawn 
in her mind, certainly not to the detriment 
of that favourable impression which she had 
begun to entertain in behalf of Frederick 
Garston ? 

A much longer period has been consumed 
in relating this apparently unimportant oc- 
currence, than was expended in its realiza- 
tion — ^it was but the work of a few seconds ; 
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and no remark having been expressed "by 
words, they descended the stairs ; and the 
carriage being summoned, Emily, accom- 
panied by her uncle, drove rapidly towards 
Grosvenor Square. 

" Don't you honour the carriage with 
your presence, Dropmore?" sneeringly in- 
quired Sir George, who, unobserved, had 
followed the party to the door ; " you would 
liot accept a seat, eh ?" 

" No— why should I ?" replied the other ; 
my cab's here — at least, I suppose so !*' 

" Ah, true !" continued Sir George ; " you 
drive your friend home, of course?" And, 
directing his attention to Frederick Garston, 
who ^ was still standing at the spot froin 
whence the carriage started, he honoured 
that gentleman with one of his most pa- 
tronizing smiles. 

•* Whom do you mean?" inquired Drop- 
more sharply; and, on tunning round, he 
beheld his supposed rival standing by his 
side. " I*m not going home at present," he 
added, addressing Sir George ; and, without 
deigning to bestow any further notice on his 
fieith^r^s dependant, he passed his arm through 
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that of his friend, and unceremoniously 
walked away in an opposite direction. 

Had any thing been wanted to convince 
Garston of the existence of a dislike on 
Lord Dropmore's part towards himself, his 
manner on this occasion must have decided 
the matter; yet by what means, and on 
what account, so palpable an aversion had 
sprung up, was beyond his skill to fathom. 

Not for an instant did the thought pass 
through his mind, of the possibility of having 
given offence by his conduct at the opera. 
Unconscious of intending annoyance to any, 
he could not conjecture how offence could 
be taken; and the bcmquet! — Pshaw! did 
he not allow a few seconds to elapse, on the 
supposition that Dropmore would have taken 
advantage of the period to perform so slight 
an act of gallantry? but as his Lordship 
seemed disinclined to seize the opportunity 
then given, surely he could not feel dis- 
pleased at another person offering his aid ? 
The more he pondered on the subject, the 
more impossible was it to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion ; so, resolved to leave its 
elucidation for a future period, and wrap- 
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ping his cloak round him, he turned his 
steps towards his new abode, cogitating, as 
he went, whether the whole extent of the 
known world could produce so beautiful, so 
angelic a being as Emily Beecher. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Fciistqff^, And with a thought seven of the eleven I paid. 
P. Henry, Oh, monstrous ! eleven buckram men grown 
out of two. King Hmty IV. Part L 

The London season was now fast drawing 
to a close. Parliament was prorogued — thq 
last vouchers had been issued from Willis's 
— ^the trees in the different squares actually 
put forth leaves ; and all betokened the ap- 
proach of that period when, for a person of 
any fieishion to be seen in London, would be 
tantamount to an expulsion from society. 

The doors of the Operarhouse were, for 
the time, sealed. Balls and suffocating as- 
semblies had passed away. Men who had 
moors hurried towards Scotland, much to 
the annoyance of the grouse ; while others, 
unblest by the possession of some thousand 
acres of heather, took the liberty of quarter- 
ing themselves on those who were. Never- 
theless, some amusements remained to gra- 
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tify the few whom business or duty com- 
pelled to linger awhile amid the haunts of 
their recent gaiety; and many were the 
delightful parties fonned for water excur- 
sions to Richmond, or for the laudable pur- 
pose of devouring whitebait at Greenwich. 

To admire scenery in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, and to babble 
of " sweet-scented flowers" and " smiling* 
meads,'- would, in the present day, be 
deemed amply sufficient for providing the 
delinquent vnth permanent apartments in 
Saint Luke's ; yet even at the peril of 
such a result, I cannot but confess that *^ a 
pull up the river," cockney as it may sound, 
has to us charms innumerable ; particularly 
towards the end of July, when, satiated and 
unnerved with the constaat round of dissi- 
pation, " the victim of society" escapes from 
the hot streets of the Great Babylon, and 
embarking on the bosom of old father 
Thames, speeds onward with or against the 
stream, and momentarily finds himself ap- 
proaching a purer and more refreshing at- 
mosphere. 

All are not of my opinion, though some 
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are, and among the latter I may reckon the 
honourable Mark Cooley ; for on a day, 
exceedingly close and oppressive, at the 
very period of the year quoted, the gentle- 
man in question, accompanied by Colonel 
Handstop might have been seen wending 
his way leisurely towards Whitehall Stairs, 
where, having engaged a wherry, they de- 
sired the boatman to convey them towards 
Greenwich, it being their will and pleasure 
to appease their appetites with the great 
delicacies of the place, poisson de rimere 
and whitebait. 

Nothing was wanting to enhance the de- 
light of the trip. The numerous pleasure- 
boats passing to and fro — the countless 
numbers of vessels from all parts of the 
universe, moored at the different quays — >all 
gave life and vigour to the scene, added to 
which, Mr. Cooley, probably in compliment 
to the serenity of the weather, enjoyed an 
equal placidity of temper; and even the 
Colonel, under the influence of present 
amusement, coupled with the anticipation 
of an agreeable repast, thought proper to 
drop his dry caustic tone, and enter into con- 

k2 
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versation with greater urbanity than was 
his wont. 

" Do you go to the moors, this year, 
Cooley?" inquired the Colonel, as their boat 
sped rapidly along the stream. '* Capital 
season, so I hear !" 

"Why, to tell the truth,** replied the 
other, ''^I cannot call myself the owner 
of as much land as would suffice a muir- 
fowl to lay her eggs on ; and even if I were, 
never should I be able to discover the 
pleasure of living in a tent pitched on a 
barren heath, where it is either so cold as 
to stop all circulation in your veins, or else 
so awfully hot, that you never can again 
become cool, in place of inhabiting a good 
house, where every requisite comfort is at 
hand, and all your wants readily adminis- 
tered to. No, no, not I, by the Great 
Mogul !" 

** But it does not follow, as a matter of 
course, you are to be sulgect to such horri- 
ble annoyances, as you seem to anticipate," 
replied the Colonel, laughing; " nor is there 
any reason why you should sleep under 
canvass, even for a single night." 
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" Perhaps not," answered Mr. Cooley — 
'* but, on the other hand, I conclude I 
should be compelled to rise every morning 
before daylight, and ride some horrid, 
rough, trotting brute, at least forty or fifty 
miles before I arrived at my ground. No, 
no, my friend ; I've had plenty of that sort 
of amusement in Tndia, without seeking for 
it now — ^besides which, who is to pitch 
your tent for tiflSn ? Where am I to look 
for all my necessary comforts ? Who's to 
wait on me ? Do you suppose these bare- 
legged savages could minister to my wants ? 
Not they, truly. Why, my dear fellow, I 
assure you the very beasts in India would 
perform the duties of a servant better than 
those uncouth Highlanders." 

" How do you mean, Cooley ?" replied the 
Colonel, in a tone of slight astonishment. 
•* How do you mean that beasts would bet- 
ter play the part of domestics ? Surely you 
don't wish me to believe that the brutes of 
the forest not only play the parts of resur- 
rection men, but are trained to stand behitid 
your chair at dinner; change your plate, and 
discharge all the functions of a menial ?'* 
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" Not exactly," was the reply, " although 
nearer the truth, than, perhaps, you ima- 
gine. I'll tell you what, Handstop— oh ! 
well," he continued, observing his compa- 
nion smile, " you may laugh if you please, 
but what I'm going to say is a feet — saw it 
myself, on my honour." 

" Not the slightest doubt of it," chimed 
in his friend, in expectation of hearing 
another marvel; "but don't keep me in 
suspense; so now, Cooley, let me have the 
tale." 

" The matter was simply thii^" replied 
the Nabob. " One day I joined a party 
about to proceed on a shooting expedition 
— ^sun so awfully hot that all the soldier^s 
buttons melted on parade ; never saw any- 
thing like it ; regular stream of metal. 
Adjutant's horse shied — ^threw his rider — 
pitched him in the fluid ; of course burnt 
to death in no time. Well, as I was say- 
ing, joined the shooting party, bagged no 
end of game. I was dead beat, and while 
tiffin was preparing, I laid myself down to 
catch a few moments' rest. Well, sir, there 
I lay — scorching heat — ^parching thirst — 
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dreadful craving for porter — determined to 
have some, and fortunately recollected that 
half a dozen bottles had been packed in a 
small basket for immediate use. But where 
was it ? Servants all busy getting the curry 
ready, and cooling wine ; no one near me, 
except two elephants. So what do you 
think I did ? Eh ! listen : I threw my 
head back, and held my hand up in imita- 
tion of a person drinking, and immediately 
pointed towards the people who were pitch- 
ing the tents : ofF went one of the elephants, 
and in five minutes brought me the porter. 
Well, sir, down he put it, opened the bas- 
ket, took out a bottle, and then commenced 
searching every particle of the grass the 
glasses were packed in." 

" Why, what was he looking for ?" asked 
the Colonel. 

" A corkscrew, of course," replied the 
other; "but he could not find one. So 
what do you think he did, eh ?" 

" Impossible for me to guess," was the 
response. 

" Not easy, certainly — well, I'll tell you. 
Finding no corkscrew was to be had, the 
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animal craftily untwisted the wire with his 
trunk, and having broken off the top of the 
cork, he thrust the remainder down the 
neck with his tusk." 

" He was a well-educated elephant, truly," 
observed the listener. 

" Why, as for his manners, I fear I 
can't say much, for no sooner did he see 
me drink the porter, than he very quiet- 
ly abstracted another bottle from the ba&- 
ket, poured half the contents down his 
own throat, and then handed the remain- 
der of the beverage to be finished by his 
friend." 

" I must confess, Cooley," remarked the 
listener, ^'that you possess the most mar- 
vellous collection of stories I ever met 
with ; and to me the strangest part is, that 
during the recital of these wondrous tales, 
you never undergo the slightest change of 
countenance." 

" Change of countenance !" echoed the 
traveller, " why should I change my coun- 
tenance ? You don't suppose I'm the same 
colour as the man who was always walking 
about Madras, offering a lac of rupees to 
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any of the feciilty who could alter his 
complexion ?'* 

** I never heard of your friend,'* was the 
reply ; " but what hue of the rainbow did 
he chance to glory in, since he proffered so 
large a sum to have it changed ?" 

" Blue, sir, dark blue ; saw him myself 
often — ^thousands of times." 

" What ! a blue man, Cooley — actually 
blue ! were there any more of them ? And 
where on earth did he come from ?" 

•*Ah! there it is," was the answer; "he did 
not come from any place on earth, but from 
below the surface of it : strange, wasn't it ?" 

" Strange enough," said the Colonel ; 
" but who, and what was he.'* 

« There's the difficulty," replied Mr. Coo- 
ley, " for no one knew who he was, or 
what he had been ; but none could look on 
him without knowing what he was — deep 
blue, on my honour." 

" Some poor devil, perhaps, who had 
taken rinc and minerals in the hope of 
curing fits, which turned the colour of his 
skin to a livid hue ; that must have been 
it, Cooley," remarked the Colonel. 

k8 
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" Not at all," quietly rejoined the other, 
" though there were people in India who 
advanced similar opinions with yours, but 
they were soon quieted. Between you 
and me," he continued, in a rather mys- 
terious tone, " I'll tell you where he came 
from." 

" Where ?" asked the Colonel ; and in re- 
ply to the question, Mr. Cooley, drawing 
his mouth into a very small compass, and 
assuming a most mysterious air, pointed 
with his finger downwards. 

" What !" continued the other, " did he 
come from the bottom of the boat, or the 
river ; or where do you mean by your com- 
plicated pantomime ?" 

"Not exactly that," said Mr. Cooley; 
" but I'll tell you : you see a party of young 
surgeons at Edinburgh clubbed together 
and bought a subject. Well ! the fellows 
they employed got what they wanted from 
a neighbouring church-yard, only buried 
that morning, brought it to the appointed 
place in a sack, took their money, and de- 
parted ; then came the doctors, got a gal- 
vanic battery, charged it to the very utmost. 
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made it much stronger than they supposed, 
applied it to the body, and up it got ; some 
said it had been consigned to the grave 
when in a trance : however, what to do 
these doctors could not tell ; the corpse 
was as obstinate as any man before death, 
and as for persuading it to re-enter its 
grave, and say nothing about it, they soon 
found that was impracticable. In short, 
never were people so puzzled. There was 
the blue body, all alive and well ; but by 
no method or application could they alter 
its colour : terribly frightened they all were, 
until, as luck would have it, one of the 
party recollected he had a near relation 
who was an East India Director ; so off he 
went, confessed the whole stoiy, told his 
tale, and implored his uncle's assistance. 
And what do you think the uncle did?" 
asked Mr. Cooley, stopping in the thread of 
his narrative ; " now, what think you, the 
old gentleman did ?" 

** Nay, how can I tell ? " replied the 
other. 

" Well, then, he gave the body a cadet- 
ship, and sent it out to India ; and, for all 
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I know to the contrary, it's at Madras at 
this minute." 

" Better and better, Cooley,'' replied the 
Colonel, laughing ; " it must be well worth 
a man's while to visit India, if he is to be 
rewarded by such strange sights as you have 
witnessed. But look there," he continued 
directing his companion's attention to a 
four-oared boat containing a party, rapidly 
overtaking their small wherry ; " unless I'm 
much mistaken, there's Dropmore and his 
everlasting shadow. Elms : but who are 
the others, with them ?" 

The attention of the piarvel-reciting gen- 
tleman being thus turned into another chan- 
nel, he heedful^y scrutinized the occupants 
of the approaching boat, and in a very brief 
period was enabled to satisfy his friend 
upon the point. 

"By the Great Mogul, Handstop, who 
do you imagine the stout-looking gentle- 
man to be ? Why, none other than our old 
fiiend in Gracechurch-street — he of the city. 
Surely you remember the day we dined 
there some months since ? Strange med- 
ley, was it not? Good wine though—- 
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pretty girl his daughter. Never asked me 
since— perhaps because I never called. Well, 
no matter. But what can Dropmore find so 
agreeable in the Alderman's society, as to 
induce him to venture a whole day's exis^ 
tence in such company ? " 

" Money, I suppose, money — ^the old story : 
wonderful what strange things men unll do 
for money ;" and, pondering possibly on the 
very many complicated acts which he had 
himself perpetrated in quest of wealth, Mr. 
Cooley crossed his arms and sunk into a 
most agreeable reverie. 

In a short time the boat was alongside 
the wherry, when however much the one 
party might have wished it, it was utterly 
impossible they could pass the other with* 
out notice. As regarded Colonel Handstop 
and Mr. Cooley, it was to them a matter of 
perfect indifference by whom they were 
seen skimming along the smooth water in a 
Thames wherry ; but the expression on Sir 
George Elms's countenance, when recogniz- 
ing the vicinity of his two acquaintances, 
indicated no exuberant stock of gratification 
at the discovery; in fact, with his usual 
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love of manoeuvre and finesse^ the baronet 
contrived the expedition in the hope of fa- 
cilitating the progress of his views, and in 
the desire of speedily bringing to a conclu- 
sion the arrangements which, during the 
season he had so sedulously laboured to effect. 
To this end, he persuaded Lord Dropmore 
to invite the worthy citizen and his feir 
daughter to dine at Greenwich, and deter- 
mined that no other persons should interrupt 
his plans. The party, if such it could be 
called, was unknovm to any, save the four 
persons concerned. 

The labours of Sir George Elms during 
the season, had been anything but expended 
in vain ; for, although he had in some de- 
gree been unable to undermine the real 
affection which, at one period, Lord Drop- 
more entertained towards his cousin, still he 
had so far succeeded, asto render his friend, 
through doubts and jealousies, so eminently 
disagreeable, and even sometimes almost 
rude, that his presence was esteemed in Gros- 
venor Square, as a circumstance less de- 
lightful than his absence. 

So far his measures prospered ; and as the 
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estrangement of the relations was his chief 
object, he might well have congratulated 
himself on success ; for to such a degree had 
Lord Dropmore latterly become changed, 
and so brusque and unsociable was his man- 
ner, that Emily Beecher found it rather a 
relief than otherwise, when her cousin, as 
frequently happened, did not make his ap- 
pearance for days together. 

So sudden an alteration might well have 
proved an enigma to Emily ; but having once 
overcome the pain which his newly-adopted 
conduct naturally inflicted, she ceased to 
ponder on the cause ; and never having re- 
ciprocated in his feelings as regarded any 
attachment, she troubled herself but little 
on the subject, — the surest proof of the ra- 
pidly-declining interest which Emily Beecher 
felt in his behalf. 

The habits and pursuits of Frederick 
Garston, being so diaqietrically opposite to 
those of Lord Dropmore, it cannot be sup- 
posed, notwithstanding they dwelt under the 
same roof, that much companionship exis- 
ted ; and indeed so totally at variance were 
the modes in which they passed their hours. 
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that it was seldom they met ; yet was not 
the young secretary uncared for, for although 
treated with a hauteur bordering on con* 
tempt, and scarcely even deigning to honour 
his father's guest by a distant acknowledge 
ment of his presence, Lord Dropmore watch- 
ed each action of his unconscious rival with 
the not very amiable determination of effect- 
ing, if possible, his ruin, but at all events 
his dismissal from the house. 

Hitherto each plot laid for his destruction 
had been turned aside, and so unexception- 
able had been the entire tenor of his con- 
duct, while residing with Lord Blanchard^ 
that it had been found fruitless to at- 
tempt any detraction of his character to the 

Marquis. 

Still was Lord Dropmore determined to 
persevere ; and the partiality which his cou- 
sin almost daily evinced, for the society of 
her uncle's deliverer, was in itself sufficient 
to stir into a blaze the hatred which he 
cherished towards him. 

As for Frederick Garston, entranced as 
be was in the circle where he found himself 
domesticated, and so truly attached had he 
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become to Lord Blanchard, whose undevia^ 
ting kindness partook more of the feelings 
of a parent than a patron, that, thinking 
only of the rapture of the present moment, 
and daily basking in the glorious sunshine 
of Emily Beecher's presence, he did not 
perceive the web which was fhst closing 
around him. 

Such was the state of affairs in Grosve- 
nor Square, at the time this chapter treats 
of; and far as the conjectures of the Mar« 
quis were from the actual state of his son's 
embarrassments, yet it was impossible but 
that some of the many rumours floating 
about, should reach the ears of one so inte- 
rested in his welfare as his father. Once 
or twice he questioned Lord Dropmore on 
the matter, but the conference ended in a 
far from satisfkctory manner, having mere- 
ly tended to convince Lord Blanchard that 
there was a mystery, but what the purport 
of the secret was, he found it impossible at 
that period to fathom. 

Through the baronet's inducements, aided 
greatly by his own increasing admiration of 
Vernon's daughter. Lord Dropmore found 
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himself more frequently in the vicinity of 
Gracechurcb Street, than it probably had 
been visited by any of his family during 
the existence of the whole of his ancestors 
put together. But a considerable degree 
of ingenuity was called for, and exerted on 
the part of Sir George, in suppressing the 
impatience of the old merchant^ at the dila^ 
toriness of the proceedings, since, in Mr. 
Vernon's opinion, a bargain once struck, the 
sooner it w^s fulfilled, the better ; and con- 
cluded, he certainly imagined the engage- 
ment between his daughter and Lord Drop- 
more to be ; and the most urgent arguments 
were obliged continually to be brought into 
play, ere he could be convinced that what 
might be extremely agreeable for the son, 
by chance might not prove equally accep- 
table to the father ; and thus by continued 
shifts and promises, the baronet contrived 
to delude the Alderman into a belief that 
Lord Blanchard was probably acquainted 
with the case, and all that was required, 
was a brief delay, by which to insure his 
consent to the union. 

Now, as my readers are awarer nothing 
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could have been farther from the trath than 
this— -the real cause resting on the difficulty 
Sir George experienced in prevailing upon 
his friend to take that irrevocable step, 
which must for ever alienate him from his 
cousin, and most probably ensure the Mar- 
quis's displeasure for life ; not that the Ba- 
ronet valued either obstacle as of material 
import, since to him it mattered little whe- 
ther the fether and son ever spoke again, nor 
heeded, he if the relations became estranged 
for ever. Yet fully to effect his plans, it 
was necessary to bring his friend to view the 
matter in a similar light with himself; but 
that he found to be no easy task, for how- 
ever willing Lord Dropmore might have 
been to cultivate the good understanding 
which had sprung up between himself and 
the inhabitants of Gracechurch Street, yet 
he by no means felt prepared to surrender 
his personal freedom, and, as he believed, 
detract from his rank, by forming a connec- 
tion, which would undoubtedly be reckoned 
by his friends as considerably beneath him ; 
yet, exclusive of any feeling he might enter- 
tain in favour of the daughter, there was 
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the appalling amount of debt daily aug- 
menting against him, in favour of his future 
father-in-law ; and as, by his means alone, 
he had been enabled to meet the heavy de* 
mands, which, in honour, he was bound to 
liquidate, he still fluttered round the attrao 
tion, which he had neither courage to grasps 
nor strength of mind to flee from. 

Such were the feelings possessed by the 
different persons then on their way to Green* 
wich — all activated by some deep and seU 
fish motive, save the extremely-beautiful 
girl, who, seated by her father^s side, ever 
and anon bent her gaze on the handsome 
countenance of her admirer, with an expres- 
sion illustrating the budding attachment of 
a first and disinterested love. 



J 
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CHAPTER X. 

Fill the bright goUet» spread the festive board, 
Summon the gay, the noble, and the fair ; 
Through the loved hall in joyous concert joined, 
Let mirth and music sound the dirge of care ; 
But ask thou not if happiness be there. 
If the loud laugh di^ise convulsive throe, 
Or if the brow the heart's true livery wear ? 
Lift not the festal mask— enough to know 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe. 

ne Lord qf the Islet, 

^^ Strange assortment there," remarked 
Colonel Handstop to his companion, as the 
four-oar glided past their more humble 
wherry. " Surely, Dropmore cannot se- 
riously intend to marry the girl, and yet 
he is everlastingly in the city." 

" Impossible to say," answered the other ; 
" but, as I just remarked, money will occa- 
sionally create wonders; and yet I should 
not imagine it necessary for the only son of 
the Marquis of Blanchard to sell himself 
for a few thousands." 
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" Nay, nay," was the reply, " not a few 
thousands only, but rather say upwards of a 
million, for to that extent is Vernon's pro- 
perty estimated." 

" Well then, say a million," replied the 
Colonel, ** and I acknowledge that to be a 
sum likely to tempt any man to his destruc- 
tion ; but, if I mistake not, the old Peer, in 
Grosvenor-square, will never sanction the ar- 
rangement, not though the Alderman's pro- 
perty were double what you name." 

'^ And it is for that reason I am more 
than half inclined to fancy the arrangement 
is as yet hidden from Lord Blanchard's 
knowledge ; but if the Alderman be as 
shrewd as Elms frequently assures me is the 
case, I opine he will strenuously object to 
being played with much longer, as he now 
evidently is. I know not why," continued 
Mr. Cooley, " but whenever accident throws 
me in Dropmore's way, he invariably looks 
so confoundedly out of health, or out of 
humour, that I care little to seek his com- 
panionship ; but, meet him when and where 
you will, Sir George is certain to appear at 
his elbow." 



-i 
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" Humph !" dryly replied the other. " I 
doubt not but the Baronet has his reasons 
for paying the deyoted attention which he 
bestows on this tractable scion of nobility ; 
but time will show» and that ere many 
months have passed, or I am much mis- 
taken in my suppositions." 

" Likely enough," joined in the East In- 
dian; " but they can't ioth marry the girl, 
can they ?" 

" Not both, truly," laughingly answered 
his friend ; *^ but, because th(U is an impos- 
sibility, it does not follow as a consequence, 
that they cannot each appropriate to him- 
self a portion of the spoil." 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Cooley ; ** but 
surely you would not insinuate that Sir 
George Elms would stoop to any act so de- 
cidedly ungentlemanlike ?" 

" Who, /?" inquired the Colonel, with an 
affectation of surprise — '* / wish to insinuate 
anything against my friend Elms? about 
the last man in the world who would dream 
of committing so unheard-of an act. What 
could have forced such a notion on your 
mind, Cooley ? / insinuate anything against 
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Elms ? Preposterous ! absurd !" And hav- 
ing thus vented his virtuous indignation, 
the two gentlemen individually expressed 
their great admiration and regard for the 
absent person, although AiUy convinced in 
their own minds, that he was as deep and 
designing a profligate as could well have 
been discovered in all town. But it so 
chanced, the aquatic wanderers were not 
sufficiently intimate with each other, as to 
know how far they might abuse their mu- 
tual friend in his absence, and accordingly 
they judged the more prudent course to 
pursue, would be the utterance of a good 
modicum of unqualified praise, although, at 
the very moment they were so extolling 
him, each party was perfectly aware of the 
more than probable insincerity of the other. 
Notwithstanding the cautious mode in 
which these gentlemen thought proper to 
word their remarks, when speaking of the par- 
ty recently passed, they were yet a consider- 
able distance from their destination, when 
they came to the silent conclusion, that their 
acquaintance. Lord Dropmore, was in a fair 
way of adding to the number of victims pe- 
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liodically sacrificed about London — a con- 
summation to be reached through the exer- 
tions of his inseparable friend, Sir George, 
who, they justly estimated, would not un- 
dergo the exertions to which he was sub- 
jected, without good and sufficient expecta- 
tion of being rewarded for his work. 

" Here we are," exclaimed Mr. Cooley, as 
their boat touched the small jetty near the 
" Trafalgar," " and a very pleasant pull we're 
had ; eh, Handstop, what say you ?" 

" Delightful," answered the gentleman 
appealed to ; '* but now for the after-busi- 
ness of the day. Where shall we dine ?" 

" No trifling matter to decide on," quoth 
the nabob. " But what say you to the 
hotel where we are? Good house— civil 
people— cool wine — and, what's more, close 
at hand." 

" With all my heart," was the reply ; ** so 
let's in at once, order dinner, and then take 
a stroll until the banquet is ready." 

That most important affair was speedily 
arranged. The dinner was ordered, wines 
placed in ice, and the waiters placed in silk 
stockings, when, seeing all progressing as 

VOL. I. L 
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their utmost anticipations could have wished, 
Mr. Cooley, taking his friend's arm, sallied 
forth into the streets. 

** Magnificent structure !'' exclaimed Colo- 
nel Handstop, as together the two slowlj 
paced the beautiful courtyards of the hos- 
pital. 

"Yes; fine edifice enough,** replied his 
oompanion, " but nothing equal to the build- 
ings we have in India. By the Great Mogul, 
sir, I've seen *" 

What it was Mr. Cooley had been so for- 
tunate as to obtain a glimpse of, yet remains 
an enigma, for, at the instant he was about 
to enlighten his listener, a gentle pressure 
on his arm caused him for the time to forego 
his recital, and, following the direction of 
the Coloners gaze, t&e Honourable Mark 
observed the very persons turning an angle 
of the building, whose excursion had already 
afforded them such an excellent topic for 
conversation. 

Equally visible to each other Mere the 
two parties ; and, ftirthermore, anticipating 
some amusement from a re-acquaintance 
with the worthy Alderman, Mr. Cooley re- 
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solved not to let so excellent an opportunity 
pafis unheeded ; therefore, quickening his 
pace, and in some measure forcing his com- 
panion with him, in a few seconds they 
joined the larger number. 

'^ Delighted to meet you, gentlemen !" ex- 
claimed ]Mr. Vernon, on recognising the ad- 
dition to their group. *^ Beautiful day, 
charming spot, Mr. Cooley." 

•* Ah, Colonel !" he continued, " how 
d'ye do— never found your way to Grace- 
church Street since the day " 

Here an admonitory look from the Baro- 
net quelled, or at least damped the loquacity 
of the speaker. 

•* Yes, ha — '' he exclaimed^ stammering, 
" exactly, I mean — ^not since the day you 
were last there." 

** Most assuredly, not since the period you 
allude to," replied the other, laughing. 

^ So I thought," said the Alderman, whose 
spirits had attained considerable elasticity 
from his trip ; ** but now that we have met 
once again, what say you to our dining to- 
gether, eh ?" 

" Nothing in the world can give me 

l2 
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greater pleasure," replied the Colonel, to 
whom the invitation was more particularly 
addressed. 

" Nothing mil afford me such happiness,'' 
joined in the Oriental. 

" And I am sure your Ludship will be 
charmed," continued Mr. Vernon ; '* old 
friends, you know— egad, we'll have a jovial 
party ; what say you. Sir George ?" 

Sir George accordingly expressed, since it 
was as useless as impossible to say otherwise, 
his great satisfaction at the arrangement; 
but in his inward thoughts most devoutly 
wished Mr. Cooley in the middle of some 
impenetrable jungle, and the gallant Colonel 
any where he chose, provided it was not 
within a hundred miles of the spot where 
they then stood. 

But the thing was now unavoidable ; no- 
thing could avert the infliction of their pre- 
sence ; and, cursing the untoward chance 
that brought such unwelcome visitors, he 
endeavoured to lay his plans so as to avert 
any indiscreet exposure on the part of the 
merchant, which might at once lay open 
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and effectually mar his purposed arrange- 
ments. 

Influenced by the indecision i;^hich mark- 
ed his character, and far from sorry for an 
interruption which promised to supersede 
any conclusiye arrangement which he anti- 
cipated would that evening be expected, 
Lord Dropmore felt rather relieved than 
otherwise, at what to him appeared so timely 
a reprieve ; for although he had invited Mr. 
Vernon to accompany him to Greenwich, 
with something approaching to an under- 
standing that the long-pending negotiation 
should be then and there arranged, he felt, 
as the period drew nigh, most particularly 
anxious to avoid the discussion, though at 
the same time fully aware that nothing less 
than a miracle could extricate him from his 
numerous difficulties, save the alternative, 
which he half wished, and yet dreaded to 

embrace. 

As for the Alderman, secrecy in the mat- 
ter was by no means the object most desira* 
ble to him ; his ambition was to behold his 
daughter married to the heir apparent to a 
peerage ; and little could that vanity be gra- 
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tified, if publicity were not given to the 
event In short, so anxious had he been for 
concluding the match, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty Sir George was able to 
prevent him from bruiting about the inteU 
ligence, and that solely from a belief of no 
trivial importance, viz. that if prematurely 
made known, Lord Blanchard would detach 
every axjre within his power from his son, 
that convinced him of the necesdty of si- 
lence, at least for a time. But months had 
now rolled on, since first the parties met in 
Gracechurch Street ; and as neither father 
nor daughter had advanced their acquaint- 
ance one iota with the famUy in Grosvenor 
Square, Mr. Vernon began to pourtray un- 
equivocal demonstrations of rebellion, and 
with considerable labour and management, 
the mediator contrived to appoint the day 
in question for a final adjustment of preli- 
minaries. 

What then could it signify to Mr. Ver- 
non how public the avowal was made ? The 
time was approaching when he might pro* 
claim his daughter the affianced bride of 
Lord Dropmore ; besides, Colonel Handstop 
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and Mr. Cooley were old friends, both of 
his Lordship and Sir George. In fact, to 
this worthy merchant's conception, every 
thing progressed in accordance with his ut- 
most wish ; while, on the other hand, each 
occurrence, as it turned out, inflicted poig- 
nant uneasiness on him who was the chief 
director of the plot, and prime mover of 
the whole affair. 

Having thus, in some measure, explained 
the motives which influenced the actions of 
the masculine part of this ill-assorted cotMe, 
we must turn for an instant toward the 
tacit, yet original cause of so much plot- 
ting; who, leaning on Lord Dropmore's 
arm, little imagined the various schemes 
running through the heads of the party ; 
and still less did she dream, that she, the 
mild and gentle Mary, was unwittingly the 
innocent occasion of the whole. 

From the time when I first introduced 
Mary Vernon to my reader's notice, the 
elaborate dissertations in favour of Lord 
Blanchard's family, became not only palat- 
able to the listener, but at length deeply 
interesting ; and as the visits of their titled 
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guest grew more frequent, the fair attrac- 
tion readily bailed the approach of her new 
acquaintance with delight, and invariably 
testified her pleasure at his presence with 
an unfeigned look of happiness, which her 
ingenuousness could never have assumed, 
had it not in reality existed. 

Flattered by these demonstrations of par« 
tiality in his favour, Lord Dropmore really 
felt interested in the person whose innocent 
manner, and ignorance of artificial society, 
unconsciously and at every interview be- 
trayed her sentiments towards him ; neither 
was it to be marvelled at, that a girl, edu- 
cated as Mary had been« yet so completely 
secluded from the world, should naturally 
fix her attention, and finally her affections, 
on the first and only person whose feelings 
and ideas appeared to flow in the same 
channel with her own. 

Occasionally, a spark of curiosity might 
tempt her to ponder on the singularity of 
the circumstance, of so great an intimacy 
existing between her father and her friend ; 
and yet fully conscious was she that the 
numerous members of Lord Dropmore's 
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family were to her parent and herself utter 
strangers : but these doubts and cogitations 
were, for the most part, shortlived and 
evanescent, because, fully confident in her 
father's shrewdness, and her own incapacity 
of solving matters connected with the eti- 
quette of fiushionable life, poor Mary, happy 
in the enjoyment of the present hour, con- 
soled herself with the reflection, that her 
natural protector was the best judge as to 
whom he should admit or exclude; and, 
consequently, she went on her way rejoicing, 
willingly and with all her soul rendering up 
her best and purest aifections, to one who 
possessed neither the power nor the incli- 
nation to appreciate the inestimable trea- 
sure thus cast, as it were, before him for 
acceptance. 

What his Lordship's " intentions" were, 
as the ladies in Ireland facetiously desig- 
nate any act of common courtesy, or what 
his final purpose might have been, Mary 
neither knew nor inquired ; it was enough 
for her, that the only being she had ever 
met, on whom she could look with an affec- 
tion different from that which she enter- 

l3 
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taiBed towards her parent, was continually 
at her side; distant anticipations, future 
probabilities, were to her alike hidden and 
unsought ; all she ever loved and cared for 
in the world were near ; and little heeded 
Mary Vemoii what fate yet held for her in 
store. 

Always happy when Lord Dropmore was 
present, and joyous from the anticipation of 
his coming when absent, the days of that 
young creature flew rapidly away ; and 
never did a lighter heart, or less clouded 
brow, cross the pavement of the ancient 
hospital, than on the day when the rich 
citizen and his daughter so unexpectedly 
encountered Colonel Handstop and the Ori- 
ental on the river. 

The Honourable Mark was naturally of a 
cheerful and agreeable temper, and on this 
occasion seemed determined to exert him- 
self to the uttermost ; indeed, had he not 
enjoyed a most unwonted portion of plar 
cidity and constitutional coolness, it would 
be hard to say how he could have existed 
so long a period in so irritating and destruc- 
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tive a climate -as that in which the greater 
part of his life had been occupied. 

Equally bent on " doing the agreeable," 
Colonel Ilandstop resolved to play his part, 
yet not without a strong hope that, during 
the course of the evening, something might 
be extracted ft*om one party or another, 
whereby to elucidate the exact nature of the 
association existing ; and, as the sequel 
proved, the Colonel was not far wrong in his 
calculation. 

" Now for dinner," vociferated Mr. Ver- 
non, as the party approached the " Trafal- 
gar," rubbing his hands in anticipation of 
the gratification about to be vouchsafed to 
him. " Ready for the feast, my Lud ?" he 
inquired, looking towards Lord Dropmore ; 
*^ business first, and pleasure afterwards— 
that's my motto. Can*t have harder work 
than eating, though we have got a little 
something to arrange afterwards ; eh, my 
Lord, you understand, eh ?" and by way of 
making his meaning beyond all doubt intel- 
ligible, he applied the forefinger of his right 
hand to the side of his olfiax^tory nerve, as 
though by reference to that member, his 
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ambiguous hints would be • more plainly 
understood. 

" Business after dinner, Mr. Vernon !" 
cried Colonel Handstop, delighted at the 
opening thus afforded of further investiga- 
tion ; ^^ I thought you most piously eschewed 
all labours of the mind, after so important 
an exercise of the animal powers; and if 
I recollect rightly, you one night asserted 
at Sir George's that it was much against 
your inclination, and totally at variance 
with your habits, to trouble yourself with 
dry tedious details, of a complicated nature, 
at such an hour. No, no; don't let us 
have any business, to-day, but devote all 
our time and energies to the enjoyment of 
whatever amusement may offer." 

" Ay, but there are more kinds of busi- 
ness than disagreeable ones," replied Mr. 
Vernon : " for instance, his Lordship, myself, 
and another person, who at present shall be 
nameless, may have some small arrange- 
ments to conclude, which may turn out far 
less troublesome than business generally 
proves. In short, gentlemen " but be- 
fore the loquacious Alderman could let out 
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the secret, which he certainly would have 
done, if permitted, ere the waiters brought 
in the soup, the baronet saved him the 
trouble by taking the explanation on him- 
self. 

" In short," said Sir George, " Mr. Ver- 
non is pleased to be particularly facetious, 
to-day, and evidently alludes to the plebeian 
occupation of settling the account ; but 
dinner will be on the table directly, so let's 
away, and make what toilet our circum- 
stances wiU permit;" and seizing the Alder- 
man by the bright yellow buttons of his 
capacious vest, he carried him in triumph to 
a chamber, there to attempt reasonings and 
explanations whereby to induce the old 
gentleman to forego the announcement of 
the intended marriage, although a measure 
which he had so long cherished in his 
heart. 

This, however, proved far more difficult 
than the plotter contemplated ; for the 
elated merchant was so strongly bent on 
finally fixing the engagement that evening, 
that it was no easy task to persuade him to 
relinquish his intentions ; indeed, to do the 
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Baronet justice, he was equally* anxious for 
the marriage, as was the &ther of the lady 
concerned ; but he was fully aware, which 
the citizen was notj that in the event of the 
business becoming bruited before all the 
arrangements were completed, it was just 
as probable as otherwise, that some unfor- 
seen occurrence might intervene, at the 
instigation of the Marquis, which would 
finally and most effectually disconcert their 
schemes. Not that Sir George cared one 
farthing for the result of the niarriage, as 
connected with his friend's disseverence from 
his family ; but he cared very much that the 
ceremony in question should be performed, 
since it was privately agreed that on the 
occasion coming to pass, a certain sum was 
to be transferred from the merchant'cr ac- 
count in Lombard Street to that of the 
Baronet in Pall Mall. 

No one could better fathom the inten-^ 
tions of the two intruders than could Sir 
George ; and in proportion to the anxiety 
which they evinced to ascertain exactly 
how the case stood, so was he equally bent 
upon frustrating their designs, and baulking 
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their fast-rising curiosity, for to him it was 
a matter of great import, that not a chance 
should be given of having the thing mooted, 
until the victim was irretrievably entangled 
in the net. 

Nothing could have induced the Alder- 
man to listen to Sir George's mode of rea- 
soning, had he not momentarily repeated 
the heavy pecuniary loss which must be 
suffered, provided the Marquis's displeasure 
was called forth ; and although little flatter- 
ing to the vanity of the merchant, the Ba- 
ronet found himself compelled to confess 
that, however much the match might be 
wished for by the son, yet, until measures 
had judiciously been taken for breaking it to 
the father, it were as well not too publicly 
to promulgate the matter. 

" Well, well," said Mr. Vernon, some- 
what testily, after an impatient hearing of 
his mentor, " what you say is all very well, 
I dare say ; but, truth to tell, I understand 
but little of it. Look ye, Sir George ; you 
and I ought to understand each other, by 
this time ; so let!s not have any useless en- 
tanglements whatever ; and now mark you, 
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Sir George, I'm getting most considerably 
tired of the way in which you carry on 
business, and I think it full time, and only 
&ir, that my turn should come now. Here 
have I been kept off and on by excuses, 
and so many things have been hourly start- 
ed to upset my plans, that were I anything 
of a predestinarian, I should pitch the 
whole thing overboard." 

" But, my dear sir," interrupted the Ba^ 
ronet, " do you not see how necessary fiir- 
ther secrecy must be for the completion of 
our plans? All progresses well, as yet; 
Miss Vernon is evidently attached to Lord 
Dropmore, and you cannot fail in perceiv- 
ing how unequivocally her affection is re- 
turned. Why then should you mar the 
happiness of two persons so exactly suited 
for each other, merely to gratify the desire 
you may have of proclaiming the intended 
marriage to the world, a few days sooner 
than prudence would dictate T 

" That's all very well," interrupted the 
Alderman ; " but by what means, if the 
union proves so extremely disagreeable to 
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Lord Blanchard now^ by what means is it to 
be made so wondrously desirable hereafter ?" 

^' Timely explanations, and judiciously 
breaking the information, will do much," 
was the roady reply ; ** besides which, we 
must reckon on the great influence which 
his son possesses over him ; and when the 
Marquis becomes fully aware how com- 
pletely Lord Dropmore's happiness depends 
upon the union, and when a personal ac- 
quaintance with Miss Vernon shall have 
removed any impression, which, however 
erroneous and absurd, you are yourself 
aware is sometimes entertained bv the 
higher branches of the aristocracy against 
unequal marriages '' 

" Unequal, indeed !" broke forth the 
merchant ; ** unequal, truly, if the purse 
be the criterion to judge by !" 

" True," interposed the other; " but I 
was on the point of observing, when the 
Marquis has the gratification of making 
your daughter's acquaintance, all scruples 
must immediately vanish, and your utmost 
wishes will be attained." 

So spoke the Baronet ; but very differ- 
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ent were his thoughts, seeing that he well 
knew to the contrary ; but as it suited his 
convenience to urge that line of argument, 
little cared he whether the statements ad- 
duced had their origin in fact, or were 
merely the offspring of his prolific brain. 
" Yet," he continued, " there is one way 
by which your daughter's rank may be 
ensured." 

'' And your ten thousand pounds paid," 
drily added the merchant. 

" Exactly," said Sir George, nothing 
heeding the cool and sarcastic tone in 
which the last remark was uttered, ** ex- 
actly, Mr. Vernon ; and the way to attain 
that end, is by a private marriage. Why 
not let us persuade Lord Dropmore of the 
necessity of taking a step which his own in- 
clination has already prompted him to pro- 
pose ; and by which means, even if the 
Marquis should remain obdurate, the title 
which you so greatly covet must descend to 
your daughter. There is but one drawback 
to the plan, and that is '' 

" Lord Blanchard's unentailed property," 
chimed in Mr. Vernon ; " I understand ; 
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but even should' we lose that, let happeu 
what may, Mary will have no trifling sum 
of her own, when of age. You look asto- 
nished, Sir George,** continued the Alder- 
man, ** but such is the case ; for a short 
time since, when embarked in an extensive 
speculation, by the favourable result of 
which, I more than doubled my property, I 
resolved, in case of any future temptation, 
to place a large portion out of my power, 
and vest it in the name of trustees for my 
only child." 

" I never heard that before,*' exclaimed 
the Baronet, in accents sufficiently expres- 
sive of surprise. " Do yon mean, my dear 
sir, that Miss Vernon must^ when of age, 
inherit a large property, entirely free from 
the control of any one ?** 

" Did I not say so ?** replied the other : 
*> but that is no reason why Lord Dropmore 
should be deprived of his father's unentailed 
possessions.*' 

•• None in the world," muttered the Baro- 
net, musing rather than attending to his 
companion — " none in the world, sir. But 
this is a very strange business, my dear Mr. 
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Vernon, never heard a word of it before ; 
I'm astonished at your not having mentioned 
the circumstance to me." 

^ Mention what circumstance ?" inquired 
the merchant. 

" Why, regarding your daughter's for- 
tune," was the reply. 

" Why should I have mentioned it, Sir 
George ?" said the other ; " perhaps it 
would have been as well had I not named 
it now ; but what's done, can't be mended. 
Here comes the waiter to announce dinner, 
and that finished, we'll talk over the matter 
fully." 

" As you will, my good sir," replied the 
other, " surely you are the best judge ;" 
and delighted at the news which he had so 
unexpectedly gained, although thereby his 
entire plans must be changed, the Baronet 
proceeded to make the necessary arrange- 
ments in his toilet ; and with a combination 
of joyous, though not yet digested, schemes 
flitting through his brain, he assumed the 
most prepossessing smile his features were 
capable of pourtraying, and straightway 
descended from his apartment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



*^ Embarrassed eye and blushing cheek, 
Pleasure, and abame, and fear bespeak/* 

The Lord of the nies. 

On entering the apartment where it was 
intended dinner should be served, the Ba- 
ronet, brief as had been the period bestow- 
ed on his toilet, found his companion in the 
recent dialogue had already preceded him 
to the room. 

Dinner soon commenced, and for a 
short time, conversation made way for the 
performance of other duties, which, if not 
actually carried on in absolute silence, be- 
tokened how little disposed were the per- 
formers to tolerate interruption during 
their labours. But as the banquet pro- 
ceeded, and appetites became in a degree 
appeased, the natural flow of conversation 
resumed its course. 
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" Excellent hock this, my Lord," remark- 
ed the Alderman, endeavouring to articu- 
late, at the imminent risk of suffocation. 
" May I have the honour?" and bowing to 
his intended son-in-law, he held his glass to 
a waiter, for a tenth edition of the delight- 
fully cool beverage. 

•* Extremely good wine, my dear sir,** 
remarked Sir Greorge Elms, *^ and iced to 
exactly the proper temperature.** 

" To ice wine correctly, requires conside- 
rable judgment," said Mr. Vernon, deliver- 
ing his opinion in a decided tone, calculated 
to awe any rash being who might dare to 
argue against so incontrovertible a fact. 

" Easy to keep wine cool in this country," 
observed Mr. Cooley; "not so in India, 
though — ^what d'ye think? I've witnessed 
the temperature to vary in so great a degree, 
that persons have been known to fish on one 
side of a river in the shade, and then actual- 
ly boil the produce of their sport in the 
other." 

** Catch fish and boil them in the same^ 
stream ?" exclaimed Mr. Vernon. 

" Nothing more common, my dear sir," 
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waa the reply. *^ You appear to have but 
a small notion of the manifold wonders to 
be met with in the east." 

** Unfortunately, Cooley," replied Lord 
Dropmore» ^Mn this less favoured countr}% 
we are not gifted in an equal degree with 
the inhabitants of the tropics ; but as long 
as we find gentlemen who boldly wrestle 
with the manifold perils and miracles which 
you relate, and who eventually return to 
enlighten us on the subject, we derive ail 
the benefit^ without sharing the dangers 
which you have so frequently encountered." 

The stories which the Honourable Mark 
was so constantly in the habit of delivering 
for the benefit of his hearers> increased in 
wonder as in length ; and desirous of 
keeping all parties in excellent humour, 
Sir George did his utmost in ** drawing him 
out," the more so, as the Alderman listened 
to each tale with a childish feeling of plea- 
sure, somewhat similar to the excitement 
felt by an infant at the first recital of a 
feSfj tale. 

While the cloth remained on the table, 
nothing further was touched on by Mr. 
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Vernon, which could in any degree eluci- 
date the point on which Colonel Handstop 
and the Honourable Mark, were so particu- 
larly anxious to gain information ; but no 
sooner had his daughter withdrawn, than 
assuming a countenance expressive of con- 
siderable importance, he requested all pre- 
sent to replenish their glasses, as he was 
desirous of proposing a toast ; and on his 
directions being complied with without 
preface or circumlocution, he instantly gave, 
" My intended son-in-law." 

Of all the extravagancies which it was 
deemed possible the worthy citizen might 
in his Ignorance or obstinacy have commit- 
ted, this sudden outbreak and rebellion 
against the rules and ordinances which for 
so many months he had bowed to, perfectly 
astounded the baronet, who, wholly unpre- 
pared for such an ewpose^ was for the instant 
incapable of action. 

As for Lord Dropmore, he had now 
become so entangled in the business, and so 
perfectly aware of the next to impossible 
chance of extrication, that he sat unmoved, 
patiently waiting to follow up whatever 
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line of conduct his friend the baronet 
might judge proper to &vour him with a 
clue to. Not 80, however, did the gallant 
Colonel receive the proposed toast; but 
raising his glass towards his lips, he there 
poised the crystal goblet, as if waiting for 
the conclusion of the sentence, which as 
yet had not transpired. 

" Your intended son-in-law, Mr. Vernon," 
urbanely echoecl the priental. 

** Are we to be feivoured with the name 
of the fortunate individual ?" inquired the 
Colonel, in his most insinuating tone. 

"That would be hardly fair," said Sir 
George, coming at length to the rescue ; 
" for possibly Mr. Vernon may not at this 
moment feel disposed to divulge who the 
gentleman may be ; and assuredly it is not 
for us to press so delicate a matter, when 
our worthy friend, who is of course princi- 
pally interested, declines giving further 
information." 

" I perfectly agree with you. Elms," chimed 
in his Lordi^hip ; " and I am confident that 
neither Cooley nor the Colonel would, for an 
instant, desire to press a subject so evident- 

VOL. I. M 
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ly calculated to hurt Mr. Vernon's feelingg.*' 

" How d'ye mean, my Lud ?" hartily ex- 
claimed the gentleman in possession of such 
extreme delicacy. " Hurt my feelings ? no 
such thing, I assure you; and as for the 
name of my intended " 

** Your daughter's intended, I presume," 
interrupted Mr. Cooley, not 'wishing the 
orator to swerve from tiie point. 

"Well, well," he continued, **my (kugh- 
ter's intended, if you like that better, — ^but 
isn't it all the same ? pshaw ! But as I was 
saying, gentlemen, as for divulging his name, 
that is the very thing I want to do, if Sir 
George, there, would but let me." And 
turning towards the Baronet, he endeavour- 
ed to instil upon his features a fiir greater 
portion of intelligence than he could by 
possibility lay claim to. 

" Ah, Sir George, eh !" exclaimed the in- 
quisitive gentleman, smiling. " May we con- 
gratulate you. Elms, on your good fortune ? 
This is really a most unexpected piece of 
information." 

" Would it were true !" thought the party 
addressed ; but, though well knowing how 
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utterly false the supposition was, be assumed 
a maimer so little calculated to allay the 
supposition, that others besides Mr. Cooley 
and the Colonel might well have been par- 
doned for remaining deceived. 

To allow a report j9o diametrically oppo- 
»te to his wishes to gain circulation, was 
no part of Mr. Vernon's intention ; and the 
Baaronet's demeanour not having escaped 
his penetration, he hast^ied to remedy the 
mischief he bad thus unwittingly com- 
mitted. 

" I did not say it was Sir Greorge," began 
the Alderman ; •• I merely said '' 

•*0f course not, my dear sir," replied 
Dropmore ; ** no one can accuse you of that 
indiscretion ; the secret has escaped without 
blame being attached to any one — ^mere 
chance. Elms, your good health, and hap- 
piness and prosperity to you. And now, 
Mr. Vemoi, S your i^rmissior, I will 
ofer my humble services, in escorting the 
fiair bride elect during a short walk, until, 
having finished your wine, you may feel 
disposed to summon the boatmen for our 
return;" and in spite of the Alderman's 
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desperate attempts at explanation, which by 
the bye, were most effectually crushed in 
the bud by the Baronet's praiseworthy 
interference, the yoimg nobleman quitted 
the room, leaving the Honourable Mark 
Cooley and his friend Colonel Handstop, 
under the full impression that the Baronet 
was the man destined to receive the hand 
of the young heiress ; and that Lord Drop- 
more had so &r interested himself in the 
affair, solely out of friendship towards 
Sir Greorge. 

By his indiscretion, the unguarded mer- 
chant had allowed a supposition to exist, 
than which nothing could have been less 
agreeable to himself; yet accustomed as he 
was to bow before Sir Greorge's " method of 
doing business," as he was pleased to term it, 
and seeing the unwished-for misunderstand- 
ing, which his own disobedience had already 
created, he thought it better to be guided 
by the expressive, though pantomimic in- 
junctions of silence, which the Baronet was 
abundantly deaUng forth, rather than at- 
tempt further interference, which might pos- 
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sibly end in some statement or allusion, yet 
more embarrassing than the former. 

Fully satisfied with the result of his 
diplomacy thus far, and being readily in- 
clined to bear the onus of the report, that he 
was about to marry an extremely pretty 
and very rich girl, Sir George felt not 
in the least disposed to alter the bias exist- 
ing in the minds of his friends ; there- 
fore, quickly changing the subject, he enter- 
ed, with amusing volubility, on the numerous 
topics of the day, much to the amusement 
of the party, and his own self-approbation. 

While thus engaged, the room door was 
thrown open, and a peron for an instant 
entered the apartment ; but, on discovering 
his mistake, muttered a few words of in- 
audible apology, and withdrew* 

" Well now, I call that cool," observed 
the Alderman, who had seen the arrival and 
departure of the stranger, and on whom 
the quantity of claret swallowed, had some- 
what aiFected his brain — " I say, I call that 
cool.'* 

" What's cool — ^the claret ?" inquired Mr. 
Cooley, who, not having witnessed the in- 
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trusion, turned towards the Alderman for 
explanation. 

" No» sir, the stranger^'' answered the 
merchant, waxing wroth. 

"Cool stranger^ eh ? — ^iced, I suppose. By 
the Great Mogul, that reminds me of a 
stoiy my brother, who was for a long time 
attached to the embassy at St. Petersburgh, 
used to tell,** ^ 

" What was that, sir ?" asked Mr. Vernon, 
his countenance instantly brightening up at 
the prospect of an addition to the im^Hroba- 
bilities already recounted; ''how was the 
gentleman iced,. sir?*' 

^' Gentlemen iced ! why, it was not (me 
gentleman only, but it happened to a whole 
regiment. One day, the late Emperor 
Alexander went to a review — ^horridly cold 
— troops all out— could'nt stand still for 
fear of instant death. Well, sir, of course 
the Emperor had an escort,-— whole regi* 
ment of cuirassiers — ^fine men — ^burnished 
breast-plates-si-all bright : off they went— 
came to the ground— ordered to halt : the 
Emperor got on his horse— rode forward — 
forgot the escort— left them standing— daren't 
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move for the life of them — tremenduous 
discipline— terrible firost: there they sat— ^ 
not a muscle changed — ^time passed — ^the 
review went on — ^lasted three hours : back 
came the Emperor — got into his carriage- 
ordered escort to march — ^not a man stir- 
red — Emperor furious: ordered the trum- 
peter to sound the advance — ^band remained 
stationery : staff got curious — ^went up to 
the regiment — ^there it was, all frozen, men 
and horses — dead as statues : iced, sir, actui 
ally iced, sir; beautiful sight my brother 
told me— all stiff — ^never saw troops so 
steady." 

" That story of your relation, exceeds 
any of your own, Cooley," observed Colonel 
Handstop. " But did you see the person who 
entered this room a few minutes past, and to 
whose appearance we are indebted for this 
chilling anecdote ?" 

" Who was he ?" asked Sir George. 

*^ Neither more nor less than the owirar 
of the handsome countenance, which, soihe 
months ago, afforded us a fruitful topic of 
conversation for a week." 

" Do you mean the person who was one 
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night at the Opera in Lord Blanchard'8 
box ?" eagerly exclaimed the Baronet. 

" The identical one,*' responded the other ; 
" I saw him distinctly when he entered the 
room, having evidently mistaken this apart- 
ment for another, where possibly his friends 
are dining." 

" Very strange," observed the Baronet. 

« What is there strange in a man mis- 
taking one room for another at an inn^ 
Elms ?" asked Mr. Cooley, having heard but 
the latter part of the conversation. 

" Oh, nothing particular !" was the reply ; 
and dropping some remark respecting the 
lateness of the hour, the party broke up. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Dropmore, de- 
lighted at having effected his escape from 
the annoying persecutions of his would-be 
relative, easily engaged Mary Vernon to ac- 
company him in a stroll through the park — 
a much more rational way of occupying the 
time, than in wasting it in following the 
example of the other gentlemen ; at least, 
such was the young lady's opinion^ though 
we much doubt whether she would have 
been better pleased, had the others imitated 
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his Lordship's example, and extended their 
gallantry so far as to accompany her in their 
walk. 

As already has been shown, there existed 
small grounds for any fear on that head; 
and, undisturbed by the intrusion of a third 
person. Lord Dropmore, with the fidr girl 
leaning on his arm, sauntered towards one 
of the many delightful spots in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of the hospital. 

" I hardly expected to have been so for- 
tunate this evening, Mary, as to engross 
your society so completely to myself," com- 
menced her companion ; *^ but, exclusive of 
the great attraction which all who have the 
happiness of being acquainted with you, 
must acknowledge, I candidly confess the 
society of Colonel Handstop, and the won- 
der-telling Mr. Cooley, invariably annoys 
me horridly.'* 

" Wherefore should that be the case. 
Lord Dropmore ?" replied the lady ; " surely 
it is at your option to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance, or otherwise, according to your 
wish?'* 

" Not altogether," answered her compa- 

m3 
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nion ; *^ there are so many conflictiiig reasons 
and interests, which must, and ever wiU, 
weigh against the inclinations of those whom 
fate has cast into, what we term society, 
that, prior to consulting what would best 
gratify our inclinations, a man is compelled 
to study what line of conduct is likely to 
prove most advantageous to his interests.** 

" Yet in what way can those persons poe^ 
sibly exercise any influence over you, Lord 
Dropmore ? They never appear to associate 
with you; nor have I known you bring 

them to my father's, although ^ and 

Mary blushed, and seemed in hesitation at 
proceeding. 

" Although I am there so often, you were 
about to add,** interrupted his Lordship, fill* 
ing the blank in his Mr companion's sen* 
tence. 

" I merely meant," she replied, ** that I 
do not comprehend why you should tolerate 
the acquaintance of Colonel Handstop and 
Mr. Cooley, if so disagreeable to yourself. 
For my part," she continued, laughing, " it 
would aflford me very trifling regret, were I 
certain of n^er again beholding the one» or 
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hearing tlie interminable stories of the 
other." 

'^ Neither should I, Mary, in as &r as my 
own feelings are concerned; but, unfortu- 
nately, they are both persons whose good 
te^ort/-— whatever may be their opintonr-^foT 
many reasons I should deeply regret to for- 
feit/' 

" Pardon my ignorancOi Lord Dropmore," 
eagerly exclaimed his companion, fearful of 
having given an opinion, where her inter- 
ference might be construed as unfeminine ; 
" I own it was wrong, very wrong, in me to 
speak on a subject with which I am so un- 
acquainted." 

" Nay, my dearest Mary," he replied, affec- 
tionately taking her hand, '^ why should you 
withhold your opinion? There are few 
whose judgment would be more correct, and 
none whose statement could be half so sin- 
cerely given; uid, were I to explain my 
reasons why it would be unadvisable in me 
to shun these people, I think you would 
view the matter as I do." 

** Not a doubt of it for a moment. Lord 
Dropmore ; and I'm sure, if it will give you 
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the slightest pleasure, I'll contrive to be as 
civil and attentive to your acquaintances as 
possible.'' 

" Ten thousand thanks, Mary," replied 
the young nobleman, sensibly touched by 
the affectionate demonstration of the artless 
girl. " I well know the kindness of your 
heart; but as you are to share the pe- 
nalty of so doing, it is but just you should, 
in some measure, participate in the secret» 
if, by such an appellation, I should designate 
the cause why I am still anxious to enrol 
these gentlemen in the list of my acquaint- 
ances." 

" Nay, Lord Dropmore, I do not require 
any explanation whatever ; nor have I a 
right to exact it ; all I care for is, that you 
should not think the worse of me for having 
inadvertently spoken on the subject." 

" Think the worse of you, Mary !" was 
the immediate reply, as he pressed her un- 
resisting hand to his lips, " nothing earthly 
can ever effect that change in my feelings, 
and I trust never will such a measure be 
attempted. Mary," he continued, in an im- 
passioned tone, which thrilled every nerve 
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of the timid girl, '^ there is a subject^ 
however, on which I have, for a long time 
past, anxiously awaited an opportunity of 
speaking, and probably never again will 
so advantageous a moment as the present 
offer." 

Whatever Mary Vernon conjectured as 
likely to form the leading topic of the ex-^ 
pected announcement, it were hard to say ; 
but, if her slightly-flushed countenance and 
downcast look might be taken as evidence, 
we should opine that the lady felt consider- 
able interest in the coming disclosure. 

^ It is needless," continued his Lordship, 
^ to trace back the many months that have 
elapsed since first I had the happiness of 
claiming your acquaintance, nor need I 
now state what you cannot be ignorant of, 
the value at which I estimate the privilege 
of being admitted to your friendship. Yet, 
has it never struck you as singular, that, 
although a frequent guest at your &ther^s 
house, and allowed the felicity of devoting 
so much of my time to your society as you 
may have felt inclined to bestow, on no 
occasion has any return for such kindness 
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been proffered at the hands of my family ? 
Surely, Mary, you must have perceived 
this?" As the fair being to whom the 
question was addressed, uttered no reply, 
the speaker continued — " Circumstances, 
Mary, which at present it were needless 
to detail, led to my introduction to your 
father ; but from the first moment I beheld 
yourself, I studied to cultivate an acquaint* 
ance, which I candidly acknowledge, camh 
menced by no voluntary act (tf mine. From 
the hour when first I dined in Graceehurd)« 
street,'' and it was not without an effort he 
brought himself to pronounce the uncouth 
name, ** from that hour you well know how 
perseveringly I have haunted your pres^ice*^ 
nor can you be at any loss to guess where 
the chief attraction lay, and to what aim my 
ambition pointed. Mary, dearest Mary, let 
me but hope that all my flattering expecta« 
tions have not been vainly cherished," and 
drawing her slight form more closely to his 
side, he seemed to wait for some signal of 
response ; still, not a syllable did the maid- 
en utter ; yet, thouj^h her lips were dosed, 
some telegraphic tokens must have been 
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exchanged, for, as if enraptured at the re- 
suit. Lord Dropmore continued. 

*^ Thanks, a thousand thanks, my beloved 
girl !" he energetically exclaimed. ^^ The 
fear of having too presumptuously built my 
every hope of happiness on success, has for 
weeks past rendered me miserable indeed ; 
but now that I am confident in the blessing 
of being loved and accepted, all other diffi- 
culties sink into comparative insignificaace.*' 

In nine cases out of ten it is a sort of 
understood thing for ladies, on occasions 
similar to that we have just described, to 
shed copious streams of tears, and Mary 
was too much of a woman to do otherwise 
than follow the example which, for centuries 
past, her own sex had adopted. 

To afford time for the agitated girl to 
compose her feeUngs, and also to withdraw 
her from the observation of the few persons 
then wandering about the park. Lord Drop- 
more led her to one of the seats adjacent, 
and, unreproved, placed himself by her sida 

'' To a girl of sound sense, and educated 
as you have been," he continued, " it may, 
perhaps, appear incredible, that among those 
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whose high position in the world should 
teach them to discard such narrow-minded 
feelings, some persons have ever been biass- 
ed by absurd prejudices, and in no instance 
more so than in the matrimonial connections, 
which they seem to imagine their children 
are bom only to accomplish. 

" In my own case, Mary, I may deem 
myself peculiarly unfortunate, my father 
being as obstinately bent on fostering the 
absurd notion, that an alliance with rank 
should be, above all, the first and para- 
mount guidance in my choice of a wife. 
That his expectations are not likely to be 
realized seems but too probable," he added, 
with a soft pressure on the small hand with- 
in his grasp ; " yet I would not rashly and 
unadvisedly offend him, for interested as 
well as natural reasons. That is the secret 
which I was so anxious to impart ; and if 
my own Mary would but sanction conceal- 
ment of our engagement for a short, a very 
short time, the obstacles to which I allude 
may be removed or broken down, and. 
Lord Blanchard's consent'once obtained, I 
will proudly claim my beautiful bride openly 
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before the world ; and then, Mary " But, 

ere he could conclude the sentence, the 
noise of persons approaching by a side path 
towards the spot where they were seated, 
checked his utterance, and turning round 
with a darkened brow of displeasure on the 
intruders, his haughty look sank before the 
gaze of his own father, accompanied by the 
once-loved Emily Beecher, and the always 
detested Frederick Garston. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

King Henry. -^ 

Lords, give* us leave — the Prince of Wales and I 
Must have some private conference. 

King Henry IF. Part I. 

Long before Lord Dropmore left his apart- 
ment the following morning, he received 
a message from the Marquis, requesting to 
see him previous to his leaving the house 
for the day, an invitation which the young 
nobleman could willingly have dispensed 
with, but which he did not feel himself 
at liberty to decline. Revolving, therefore, 
in his mind the various modes in which 
it was most probable he would be assailed 
by his irritated parent — ^but, as in similar 
cases, not one of which in the slightest de- 
gree approached reality — Lord Dropmore 
proceeded to the interview. 

The Marquis was seated in the library 
alone, at the moment his son entered, but a 
door at the further end of the apartment 
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being in the act of then closings proclaimed 
some other person had but that instant 
quitted the room. The countenance of the 
peer bore visible evidence of displeasure, 
and, having pointed to a seat, which was 
accordingly appropriated by the new comer, 
Lord Blanchard at once opened on the sub- 
ject uppermost in his mind. 

Without circumlocution, or the slightest 
hesitation, he enumerated the various re- 
ports then in circulation, respecting a con- 
templated union taking pliBLce between his 
auditor and some affluent unknown ; not— 
as he assured his listener — ^that he put the 
slightest faith in such rumours» neither could 
he believe it possible that a man of Lord 
Dropmore's high descent^ could at any mo- 
ment so far forget what was due to the 
peerage and himself, as to enter on so un- 
justifiable an act. Still, such was the story 
widely circulated and readily credited about 
town, and therefore it was that Lord Blan- 
chard repeated the tale, with a view of 
affording opportunity for instant confutation 
of the calumny. 

" In iact, Dropmore," continued the peer, 
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*• you are so fiilly aware of my inveterate 
dislike to these fifmmions, as I may term 
them, that it were worse than useless were 
I to repeat my unchangeable determination 
never to pardon so great a dereliction from 
the right and only path which in these 
matters ought, and, I doubt not, ever will, 
influence your conduct. 

** Indeed, my only motive in thus al- 
luding to so improbable a tnesaBiance is to 
enable me hereafter unreservedly to contra- 
dict the report. Now let the matter rest. 
But our unexpected meeting last evening, 
and the confusion under which you evidently 
laboured on witnessing my sudden approach, 
caused me no inconsiderable uneasiness. 
I have lived too long in the world to sup- 
pose that any parental authority can even- 
tually check the follies — ^to call them by no 
harsher name — to which all young men are 
subjected, and from which but very few 
escape; yet I cannot but regret that, how- 
ever unwittingly, your cousin was unfortu- 
nately made a witness of the e^rpase ; and,^ 
agitated and wholly deprived of self-com- 
mand as you were at the time, the only 
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course left me to pursue, was to turn aside, 
mth a badly-Acted appearance of unrecog- 
nition; but although not a word on the 
subject passed Emily's lips, her change of 
countenance betrayed her recognition of 
yourself. Now, Dropmore, perhaps you 
may not object to say who the lady was ?" 

Had Lord Dropmore possessed one spark 
of generosity or ingenuousness, now would 
have been the period for declaring the 
entanglement in which he was involved, and 
whereby oiginated the cause of his being on 
the very verge of perpetrating an act, the 
fulfilment of which his father had but just 
reprobated in such decided terms. 

What the result of such a proceeding 
might have been, it were vain to conjecture ; 
for, unpossessed of any real strength of 
mind, and ever accustomed to view his own 
comfort and temporary convenience as para- 
mount, the young nobleman taxed his inge** 
puity to devise some story or excuse by 
which, for the time being, suspicion might 
be lulled, wholly regardless of the injury 
which such a line of conduct might entail 
on her, whom, but the evening previous, he 
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had offered to make his wife, and unmindfal 
of the deviation from the character of a 
' gentleman, which premeditated prevarication 
must unavoidably entail. 

Assuming, therefore, an expression of sur- 
prise. Lord Dropmore- coolly demanded of 
his father, what there was so very extra- 
ordinary in the circumstance of his having 
been seen walking with a lady, at no great 
distance from town. " Indeed, my Lord,** 
he continued, " I really cannot discover any 
occasion for thus taking a trivial matter so 
seriously to heart ; neither is it very compli- 
mentary, either to the person in question 
or myself, that doubts and suspicions should 
arise without any apparent foundation what- 
ever. With regard to Miss Beecher," and 
this was the first time he had ever appended 
that monosyllable before her name, when 
speaking of Emily to his father, ^^ with re- 
gard to Miss Beecher, I beg to express my 
regret, if, by any unintentional act of mine, 
she can have suffered a moment's uneasi^ 
ness ; but for some time I have rejected the 
supposition that the slightest interest could 
emanate in my behalf from that quarter; 
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and I think I am not far wrong in sup- 
posing the meeting of last evening not to 
have been so entirely accidental as you seem 
to imagine." 

** Not accidental, Dropmore?" replied the 
Marquis» in astonishment. *' As far as I am 
concerned, it was perfectly so ; the simple 
fisiot being, that, at the suggestion of Emily, 
I ordered an early dinner, for the purpose of 
enjoying a drive to Greenwich, with the 
intention of strolling about the Park, but 
most assuredly not in the expectation of 
meeting you there." 

^ And at whose instigation, if I may in- 
({uirei, was this rural expedition entered on ?" 
asked Lord Dropmore. 

" At Emily's," was the reply. 

" Not at your secretary's ?" inquired the 
other, as if not quite satisfied with the 
response. 

" Decidedly not, Dropmore," was the an- 
swer ; " and now you mention him, allow 
me to ask in what way Mr. Garston can by 
possibility have o£fended you, seeing you 
seize every opportunity of slighting him in 
public, and invariably treat him with marked 
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unkindness when at home. What can the 
lad have done to annoy you ? " 

" Me ! oh, nothing, my Lord !" sneeringly 
replied the son. " What can Mr. Garston 
possibly have done to offend me, who never 
exchanged . a dozen words vrith him in my 
life?" 

" That is the very thing I complain of," 
rejoined the Marquis. '* Frederick Garston 
saved my life. I brought him to my house ; 
I have carefully studied his character, and 
closely watched his conduct, and with both 
I have good reason to be satisfied ; and yet, 
so far from appearing sensible of the vdue 

harbour a rooted aversion towards him — ^but 
why, I cannot divine. But, be the cause 
what it may, I pronounce it groundless.** 

** Your Lordship is at present so wholly 
wrapt up in this recent addition to your 
establishment," replied the son, " that any 
thing I may advance would, I fear, have but 
small weight, when balanced against Mr. 
Gftrston's influence. But, possibly, he may 
shortly be pourtrayed in his true and real 
colours." 
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** I am no dealer in ambiguous threats 
and mysterious wamingSi Dropmore/' replied 
the Marquis, *^ and therefore decline further 
discussion on the point, since, if you have 
anything whereof to accuse Garston, openly 
state the charge, and give him opportunity 
for explanation ; and as he comes forth from 
the ordeal, so let him receive his award. 
But enough of this. Now, Dropmore, have 
you any objection to say who the lady was 
leaning on your arm in the park at Green* 
wich, last evening ?" 

« The intended wife of Sir George Ehns,*' 
unblushingly answered the son, " and the 
rich heiress whom, in its kindness, the world 
has thought proper to bestow on me." 

** And is that the mystery ?" exclaimed 
the &ther, delighted beyond measure at the 
explanation. ^^ But how came you there» 
Dropmore ? Where was Sir George ?" 

*^ The fact is," replied the other, gaining 
fresh confidence, the fstrther he fiincied him- 
self from detection, ^ the fact is, I went to 
Greenwich with a party, at the express de- 
sire of my friend. Sir George, it being ar- 
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ranged that from that day the declaration 
of his engagement should be made public." 

^ I saw no party, Dropmore," replied the 
Marquis ; " surely, when I met you, no other 
persons were nigh.'* 

** True, my Lord," he replied ; " but your 
secretary was fully aware that there UHis a. 
party. And, moreover, to make the matter 
sure, he thought proper to thrust himself 
into the room where my friends were sitting, 
for the laudable purpose, as I con|ecture, of 
ascertaining whether I hitd yet lefb die 
house ?" 

^ What earthly object oould Garston have 
had in that ?" asked the nobleman. 

" Nay, my Lord," was the reply ; " I caa 
but speak to facts, not to motiyes ; but it 
would seem that, although Mr. Grarstou 
came into the room, and recognised, as he 
must have done, the gentl^nen who foimed 
the party, yet, not a word did he say to you, 
or Miss Beecher, on the sul^ect of my being 
there : on the contrary, ascertaining, I pre- 
sume, from the waiters in which direction I 
had walked out, he so c(mtriYed to bend 
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your steps, as to accomplish the meeting so 
unexpected by all concerned, save one." 

^^This is indeed strange," answered the 
Peer, " and most indisputably shall be in- 
quired into. But as regards Sir George 
Elms and his intended, I would willingly 
hear some further particulars respecting that 
engagement" 

Thus conjured. Lord Dropmore did not 
for an instant hesitate to declare that, al- 
though he had for a long time been fully 
acquainted with the various rumours about 
town, connecting his name with that of his 
fiiend's intended, yet, in order to further the 
Baronet's wishes, he had carefully refrained 
from either denying or acknowledging the 
report, which, indeed, was a very trivial 
exertion on his part, when, by so doing, the 
interests of his old acquaintance could be 
furthered. 

On being pressed by his &ther, the young 
nobleman acknowledged the name, and ex- 
patiated on the supposed wealth of the lady, 
for to him the money being in her own 
power yet remained a secret. In short, ere 
the conference ended, the Marquis felt con- 

N 2 
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vinced that Sir George Elms was about to 
be united to an affluent, accomplished, and 
beautiful being, having but one drawback — 
but that one insurmountable in his eye*— 
namely, want of family. The conduct of 
his son appeared in far different colours than 
he had anticipated would have transpired : 
he now looked on him as one who had been 
unjustly stigmatized as swayed by base and 
mercenary motives, whereas, his conduct 
had not only been exemplary, but highly 
praiseworthy throughout ; and, anxious to 
make the amende honourable for having even 
mentally doubted his son's rectitude of prin- 
ciple, he resolved in some way to counte- 
nance the engagement, by becoming ac- 
quainted with the bride elect, and inviting 
her father and the Baronet to dinner, when 
he would be better able to judge of the 
desirability of fostering their acquaintance. 

It has already been shown that Loid 
Blanchard entertained no very great par- 
tiality in favour of Sir George ; and, indeed, 
so far from it, that in his own mind he con- 
nected the influence which the Baronet pos- 
sessed over his son, with the v«lrious indis- 
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eretions and expences into which that son 
had been drawn ; yet, how very fitr was he 
from knowing even a tenth part of the true 
state of the case. 

After talking the matter over, it was ar- 
ranged that Dropmore should intimate to 
his friend the desire of the Marquis to be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Vernon and his 
daughter, which preliminary effected, Lord 
Blanchard would follow up the introduction 
by an invitation to his house ; for, although 
the Peer might possibly liave preferred see- 
ing his son reduced nearly to beggary, rather 
than wedded to so plebeian a stock, yet he 
had not the slightest objection to Sir George 
Elms marrying whom he pleased ; and the 
information that the lady possessed wealth, 
youth, and beauty, did not diminish his in- 
terest in her behalf. 

Thus far, and for the time being, all pros- 
pered as Lord Dropmore could desire ; but 
little did he at the time calculate on the 
various meshes which his duplicity was fast 
weaving around himself. In the first place, 
he had the previous evening openly led his 
acquaintances to believe that Sir George 
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Elms, and not himself, was the destined 
possessor of the lady; and now he had 
avowed to his father that such was in fact 
the case, thereby effectually lulling all sus- 
picion of his own contemplated marriage. 
An introduction to his family appeared in- 
eyitable, and how to curb the impetuosity 
of the merchant when once in Lord Blan- 
chard's presence, required no little ingenuity 
in contriving ; and since no one possessed 
the power of controlling his actions in the 
same degree as did Sir George Elms, to that 
worthy item of the baronetage were his 
steps accordingly turned. 

When Lord Dropmore sprung from his 
horse, in Green Street, Sir George was re- 
clining on his S0&, in the full enjoyment of 
silk dressing-gown and slippers, while, with 
his eyes half closed, and his breakfast half 
eaten, he appeared to be wrapped up in 
mental cogitation on some abstruse and 
difficult point. — ** Ah, Dropmore !*' he ex- 
claimed, roused by the noise of his fiiend's 
approach, " glad to see you — ^never more 
welcome. I've been all the morning, and, 
indeed, the best part of the night, racking 
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my brains in your behalf. But tell me — 
what news from Grosvenor Square ?" 

" Good and bad^— *both : and through 
your aid, Elms, must I be extricated from 
the dilemma in which I find myself, other* 
wise escape is impracticable. My father 
sent for me two or three hours since ; up- 
braided me about a supposed marriage, 
which he said was reported as likely to take 
place between myself and some beautiful 
and affluent unknown; and, after having 
descanted on the theme till the subject was 
as worn out as my patience, he ended by 
saying, he was confident of the fisdseness of 
the story, and entirely held me blameless of 
any participation in the afiair. So far, so 
well ; but it did not end there ; for from 
rank and heiresses, off he flew to the ren^ 
centre of last evening: then, indeed, I 
found no little dlfiiculty in parrying his 
thrusts, until, at last^ when driven com- 
pletely into a comer, the old gentleman, in 
an imperative way, demanded who the lady 
was? 

" Well, well !" asked Sir George, impa- 
tiently ; " what reply did you make T 
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" Why, I announced her as your intended 
bride." 

" Mine ? Bless me, Dropmore ! surely 
you did not tell the Marquis that Miss Ver- 
non was to be my wife ? What on earth 
possessed you to invent such a tale as 
that r 

^^ Nor is that all T exclaimed the other^ 
interrupting him ; ^^ not only did I declare 
that such was the case, but I likewise bear 
a message, requesting you to bring about an 
introduction with your relation that is to 
be, and his daughter, preparatory to a closer 
ax5quaintance ^th my aristocratic sLre." 

" What on earth can / do in the mat- 
ter ?" exclaimed the Baronet, in tones ex- 
pressive of dismay : « an uncomfortable pre- 
dicament you have placed me in^ indeed, 
Dropmore — ^what to do I know not.** 

But it so happened, that the distressed 
mortal in the silk dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, knew perfectly well what to do ; and, 
moreover, was quickly resolved to take ad- 
vantage of such knowledge to the utmost ; 
yet was he not tempted to pourtray his sa- 
tisfaction by any outward and visible sign. 
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— " This is indeed a bad business," he con- 
tinued ; « but how can we mend it ?" 

" Simply thus," replied the other : " the 
introduction will take place ; you must 
allow yourself to be looked upon as the 
embryo Benedict — and to your all-powerful 
influence with the merchant, I must leave 
the difficult task of persuading both father 
and daughter of the urgent necessity for a 
brief concealment of my engagement." 

" As for the father," answered Sir 
George, " I doubt not in the least being 
able for a time to compel him to conform 
to our plans ; but with regard to the lady, 
there indeed I acknowledge some difficul- 
ties may be anticipated. But why not speak 
to her yourself, Dropmore ?" 

" Not for worlds, Elms ! I have made 
fool enough of myself already with her ; and 
I am confident of still further exposure, if 
I venture on another interview like that of 
last evening. No, no ; speak to her on the 
subject I will not : but I can write ; and if 
you will condescend to act as bearer of the 
letter, I will request her in all things to be 
guided by your advice, as the only means 

n3 
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whereby our ultimate happiness cati be ef- 
fected. Indeed,** he added, ** were it not 
for these accursed acres, which are yet in 
my father's gift, and which, by my marriage 
with Mary, must, to a certainty, pass away 
for ever, I would make her mine, past all 
redemption, ere four-and-twenty hours speed 
over my head/' 

** The spark has blown into a blaze some- 
what too soon," thought the Baronet, eye- 
ing his victim, as if in doubt whether his 
Lordship might not be attempting a part as 
well as himself; but no — be seemed sincere 
in what he stated ; and had his determina- 
tion been as boldly asserted a few hours 
back, he could not have found a more wil- 
ling and zealous friend to aid his enterprize, 
than the now-cogitating Baronet before 
him. The reason may be safely surmised ; 
for, at the period of Sir Greorge's anxiety to 
further the marriage between Miss Vernon 
and his friend, he was wholly unconscious 
of the pecuniary circumstances which the 
lady's fitther so injudiciously betrayed, but 
which, when known, materially altered his 
views* 
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To place himself in a position to claim 
the wealth, was immediately the vision 
which floated befoiQ him ; and, as good for- 
tune had it, already had he been proclaimed 
as the intended husband of the lady, and 
that too in the very presence of her father : 
yet the Baronet was not so poor an observer 
of human nature, as not, long since, to have 
discovered, that Mary Vernon really enter- 
tained towards Lord Dropmore an ardent 
and sincere attachment ; and it was equally 
plain that the feeling was reciprocated by 
the latter; and that too, chiefly through 
the Baronet'is own exertions and untiring 
agency. 

To shake the confidence of a young and 
artless girl, when she has voluntarily sur- 
rendered her first and deepest affection on 
an object, in her opinion, superior to all the 
universe, is a task somewhat difiScuIt to ac- 
complish; but ever ready in expedients, 
and undaunted at the prospect of defeat. 
Sir George resolved immediately to attempt 
undermining that structure, which, for so 
long a time, he had been labouring to 
erect. 
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B7 what means his point was to be 
effected he little cared, so that he sacceeded ; 
and now gladly would he have undone all 
that, for months past, he had so ardently 
taxed himself to accomplish ; and happy 
would he have felt, had the intimacy be^ 
ween Lord Dropmore and his cousin never 
been interrupted; but on that matter it 
was useless to repine : acting on the prin«>* 
ciple of deeming retrospection folly, when 
to look back is only to regret^ he deter* 
mined to apply with redoubled energy to 
his labour, and confidently look forward for 
triumphant success. 

Dropmore," exclaimed his companion, 
I fear this matter is not so easy of ad- 
justment as you fancy ! however, you well 
know I am always at your service ; and in 
whatever mode or matter I can be of use, 
my assistance may confidently be relied 






on.*' 



*^ Thanks, Elms, many thanks," replied 
the other, seizing his friend's proffered hand, 
** I'm fully aware you'll do all in your pow- 
er: but let's talk the business over — ^now , 
what do you propose ? 
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•• Hum» there's the rub,*' responded Elms ; 
*' why, first of all, your marriage must be 
postponed — ^not put off altogether," he con* 
tinned, seeing the astonishment of the 
other — " not finally off, you know— only 
adjourned." 

" Why, for the last four months," replied 
the other, ^* you have constantly pestered 
me with the expediency of a speedy wed* 
ding, and that too, whether with or without 
my father's wishes, and now you talk of 
postponing the union at the yeiy moment 
when I have more than half made up my 
mind to its completion." 

" Ay," responded Sir George, " but my 
dear Di*opmore, observe how differently we 
are now situated to what we were at the 
period you speak of; ^m, no conversation 
on the subject had passed between your 
&ther and yourself; not a syllable had 
been said which could compromise you ; and 
had you married the girl when I so strong* 
ly urged the measure, all might have even- 
tually terminated well ; you would not 
have broken any express commands of 
Lord Blanchard's, and, to say the most,. 
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the heinousness of your offence would hftve 
rested more on an opposition to one of 
your father's supposed prejuiiices, than on 
any decided act of filial disobedience on 
your part. But what is your position now ? 
— very different indeed. You have chosen 
to make a statement to the effect that /am 
the person destined to many the lady, and 
not yourself. Wholly and uneqtd vocally 
you have declared that you possess na in- 
terest in the business, save as a fHend 
anxious to promote the happiness of an 
intimate acquaintance: how, then, let me 
ask, can you possibly on the instant, after 
having made such a declaration, act diamet- 
rically in opposition to your own asser- 
tions?" And fixing his eyes steadily on 
Lord Dropmore's, the latter actually quail- 
ed beneath the glance of well-acted virtuous 
indignation which he encountered. 

** In Heaven's name. Elms, tell me what 
to do !" replied the other. " Would, that in 
the first instance, I had applied to my fa- 
ther, and then these numerous difficulties 
never would have happened." 

" Such was ever my advice," answered 
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Sir George, coolly, ^* and how pertinaciously 
you resisted my opinion, none know better 
than yourself. Is it not so ?" 

" True, too true, indeed ; and wpuld to 
Heaven that I had followed your instruc- 
tions ! But of what avail is it to talk in 
this strain ? And once again, Elms, I ask 
you — ^what is to be done ?*' 

" In the first place," replied the other, 
^ you must inform the Marquis that his 
wishes have been complied with, and that 
nothing will give Mr. Vernon and myself 
greater pleasure, than in making his Lord- 
ship acquainted with the lady. The next 
step will be for me to prepare the Alder- 
man so as, if possible, to prevent any out- 
break on his part. The succeeding one 
will be to convince the lady of the neces- 
sity of my inferior person being substituted 
for that of your Lordship, in the character 
of her intended spouse ; and the only visi- 
ble way whereby to attain that end, is 
through the note which you stated your 
intention of writing, requesting your fair 
correspondent to be ruled in all things by 
my advice, as best tending to bring about a 
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final and happy adjustment. This done, I 
would strongly recommend you not to ap- 
pear so distant towards your cousin, who 
surely, never having offended you, does 
not deserve unkindness at your hands." 

" Not offended me, indeed !" xeplied his 
Lordship. " Has she not encouraged that 
adventuring scribbler, or whatever he may 
be? Does she not appear openly in the 
same box with him at the Opera ? Does 
he not sometimes accompany her in her 
walks? Does she not sit in my father's 
study, while the mean-spirited fellow reads 
aloud? Did she not take the bouquet from 
his hand that night in the lobby^ with a 
smile of more than common meaning? 
Not offended me, truly ! I know few who 
have done it more effectually — ^but, pshaw ! 
let us speak like men, and I promise faith- 
fully to do all you desire — ^ay, and more 
too, if such be your advice." 

*' 'Tis well ; and I doubt not but we 
shall prosper," replied the other. " But the 
day is waning, and I must be off to Grace- 
church Street ere dark, for there is little 
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time to spare ; and if I attempt to thread 
those labyrinths at night-fall, I shall in- 
fallibly lose myself for ever." 

" I shall hear the result of course ?'* in- 
quired Lord Dropmore, leaving the room. 

" I'll take care of that," replied the 
other, laughing — ^adding, as the door closed 
— " and very disagreeable information it is 
likely to prove too. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

And darest thou, then 
To heard the lion in his den — 
The Douglas in his hall ? ScOtT. 

Immediately after the interview between 
Lord Blanchard and his son, as detailed in 
the preceding chapter, Frederick Garston 
was summoned to the presence of his pa- 
tron, from whom, with no slight astonish- 
ment, he heard what had been advanced 
against him by Lord Dropmore. But a 
very brief explanation, however, was requi- 
site to underceive the Marquis as to any 
concealment or duplicity on the part of his 
secretary. 

The reason of his intrusion into the 
room where Mr. Vernon and his friends 
were regaling, was readily explained, inas- 
much as it was at the Marquis's desire 
that Frederick Garston entered the house 
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for the purpose of ordering cofifee, which 
they intended taking on their return. By 
accident, when descending the passage, he 
opened the wrong door, and thus found 
himself confronted with a party of gentle- 
men, not one of whom to his knowledge he 
had previously beheld, though as it eventu- 
ally proved, the non-recognition was other- 
wise than mutual. 

Nothing could convince Lord Dropmore, 
that the meeting in the park — ^which in 
reality was purely accidental — ^had not its 
origin in an arrangement planned and exe- 
cuted by Garston, in the hope of lowering 
the former in the estimation of his cousin 
—-forgetting at the same time, that his far 
therms protege was utterly ignorant of his 
entanglement with Mary Vernon, and was 
equally unaware that Lord Dropmore be- 
longed to the party so jovially carousing. 

Satisfactory as the explanation proved to 
the Marquis, it could not do otherwise 
than convince the young secretary how de- 
termined a foe he might ever expect to en- 
counter in his son ; and as it was evident 
that the slightest circumstance would be 
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laid hold of if calculated in any degree to 
further the plans of his enemies, he deter- 
mined in future so to regulate his conduct, 
that it would be found impossible to attach 
blame to his actions, and utterly impracti- 
cable to afford even an opportunity of mis* 
construing his words. Such was the deter* 
mination entered on ; but how difficult, nay, 
almost impossible, is it to carry such inten- 
tions into effect ; for where there is a dis- 
position to cavil and find £iLult with the 
deeds or words of those who are in any 
way placed within the control of others, 
not the strictest attention and most undevi- 
ating rectitude of conduct, will always be 
found sufficient effectually to keep in check 
those who trample on the less powerful. 

Some such ruminations as these may 
have chanced to cross his mind, as Fre- 
derick Garston, seated in his own apart- 
ments, pressed his hand upon his brow, and 
lost in reverie, appeared unconscious of his 
momentary existence. The desk — ^the, to 
him, ever memorable desk — was placed on 
the table before him ; and by its side, re- 
posed the long and beautiful black tress of 
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hair, which it may be remembered formed 
nearly the sole article bequeathed him by 
his father. 

The room in which our hero sat, was 
well and usefully furnished, with every con- 
venience necessary for comfort, and in 
many instances approaching to luxury ; and 
the numerous papers strewed about the 
apartment — on which he had been employ- 
ed by his patron's direction, clearly denoted 
the occupation of its tenant. 

Raised from the obscure situation in 
which Lord Blanchard had found him, it 
might have been supposed nothing could 
have interposed between Frederick Garston 
and content; yet was he far from happy. 
Gratitude to Lord Blanchard was the para- 
mount feeling in his breast ; still there 
were many and weighty reasons, why he 
should experience other than unalloyed sen- 
sations of enjoyment. In the first place, 
the doubt still hanging over his birth, was, 
to his sensitive mind, a continued source of 
uneasiness and dread, which, as he found 
himself compelled to mix more with the 
world, increased rather than diminished. 
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Lord Dropmore's evident dislike was ano- 
ther cause of annoyance; and since his 
recent interview with the Marquis, feeling 
convinced that his disgrace was the object 
aimed at, he half resolved to solicit permis- 
sion to return to his former obscurity ; but 
here again rose obstacles to control the 
fireedom of his actions. Would it be a 
proper return for all the kindness which 
had been heaped upon him by the head of 
the family, to desert his post after having 
voluntarily accepted the occupation; and 
that moreover, without being enabled to 
assign any good and sufficient reason beyond 
a mere supposition, which, if stated,^ he had 
not the means of maintaining ; and to sub- 
stantiate which, he possessed no tangible 
proof? These were strong reasons why the 
thought of resignation ^ould not be har- 
boured for a second, added to which, there 
was one attraction far more powerful that 
kept him were he was — a spell which he 
could not break — ^a charm which he pos- 
sessed neither power nor inclination to com- 
bat, an attachment impossible to control ; 
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and the object of that adoration, 
Emily Beecher. 

Plans of the future poor Frederick had 
never contemplated ; and delighted with the 
permission granted, to read some favourite 
author to the Peer — when, as frequently 
was the case, Emily remained in the room 
— ^little did he then conjecture that the 
remembrance of the intoxicating pleasure 
of her society on those occasions, could 
serve to embitter many an after hour. 

Still and unmoved, Frederick sat at the 
table, his head resting on his hand, when a 
slight touch on his shoulder roused him 
from his reverie, and having satisfied him- 
self by a prolonged gaze, that the object 
before him was a bond fide being of this 
world, Frederick Garston rose firom his seat, 
and, apologizing for his absence of manner, 
offered Lord Dropmore a chair. 

Surprised aa he was, at the suddeness of 
the visit — an honour, by the by, ne- 
ver previously conferred — Garston entirely 
forgot the tress of dark hair which, at that 
moment, lay upon his desk ; not so unobser- 
vant was his visiter, for keeping his eyes 
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fixed on the glossy fibres, his brow gradually 
darkened, and, if his visit had originally 
been intended in kindness, every vestige of 
an amicable feeling rapidly passed from Ms 
countenance. 

" I fear, Mr. Garston,'* he commenced, 
« I much fear my intrusion ha* been parti- 
cularly ill-timed; and I assure you, I as 
deeply regret as you yourself can deplore, 
the evil fortune which led me to disturb so 
pleasing a reverie, as you must have enjoyed 
under the influence of such a treasure as, 
I perceive you not only possess, but leave 
exposed for the contemplation of whoever 
may be honoured by visiting your apart- 
ment;" and, pointing to the lock of hair 
with a malicious sneer, his Lordship sank 
into the chair placed for him. 

The deep colour which instantly over- 
spread Garston's features, was of course, 
readily attributed to a consciousness of the 
well-deserved sarcasm ; nor was his endea- 
vour to suppress his angry feelings, other- 
wise construed than as a tacit avowal of 
the justness of the rebuke. 

The command, however, which Frederick 
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Garston struggled to maintain over his 
feelings, T^as, in a few seconds attained ; and 
hastily returning the cause of so much 
angry feeling to its accustomed sanctuary, 
he closed the desk, calmly inquiring if 
his Lordship had any commands where- 
with to honour him. 

" Nay, nay, Mr. Garston," replied his 
Lordship, in the same sarcastic tone, '' far 
be it from me to presume to demand service 
frofn so accompliBhed a cavalier as you have 
proved yourself ; on the contrary, methinks 
it would be more fitting on my part to crave, 
instruction in that science whereof you appear 
so efficient a master. May I take the liber- 
ty, being a near relation to one of the pre- 
sumed parties concerned," he continued, 
with difficulty controlling his anger within 
bounds of common civility, " may I take 
the liberty of suggesting the expediency of 
being admitted as a confidant in this appa- 
rently prosperous, and doubtless, well-assort- 
ed engagement?" 

" There is not any engagement, that I am 
conscious of, my Lord," coolly replied Gar- 
ston, " nor have I the most remote idea to 
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whom your Lordship alludes, in reference to 
me, as claiming the honour of relationfiSiip 
with yourself." 

** Really, Mr. Garston," replied the noble- 
man, ^'your faculties are somewhat more 
obscured to-day, than is usually the case ; 
but come, come," he added in a forced tone 
of banter, " there is nothing surely to be 
ashamed of, but on the contrary, much of 
self-congratulation, in having proved so ex- 
tremely fortunate in such a suit." 

"Again I must beg to remind your 
Xordship," said Grarston, more seriously 
than before, " again I beg you will bear in 
mind, that I am wholly ignorant of whom 
you are pleased to speak ; and, for a second 
time, I repeat that I know nothing of an 
engagement existing between any living 
person and myself, of the nature which 
your Lordship has so pointedly hinted at." 

" This is carrying your delicacy somewhat 
too far, sir, and, in my humble opinion, 
stretching the complaisance of your listen- 
ers, in a degree beyond your right of playing 
on their credulity," retorted Lord Dropmore, 
rapidly losing temper ; " and, to me in parti- 
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cular, who have maiiced your manoeuyres 
throughout, I confesB it displays anything 
rather than that which might have been ex- 
pected from your presumption. But so it 
ever is ; those who would fly highest, offceu 
want the spirit to spread their wings when the 
opportunity offers, and ammig others I 
conclude, I may class Lord Blanohard's 
Secretary ?" 

There is a boundary beyond which no 
man's patience can be kept in subjection ; 
and rapidly was Frederick Garston's choler 
approaching that point, where he knew how 
impossible it would be for him longer to 
curb his resentment. For the time, how- 
ever, he checked any outward expression of 
rising anger ; and determined not to leave it 
in his adversary's power to affix blame here- 
after on himself, he resolved once more to 
attempt conviction, by plain reasoning. 

" I should be loth to imagine," he resum- 
ed, " that Lord Dropmore could seek the 
apartment of a person holding the depend- 
ent situation in which I am placed, in his 
father's family, v^dth the express purpose of 
oaring unmerited and gratuitous insult to 

o2 
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one so wholly incapable of resenting it; 
neither can I conceive the accusation with 
which your Lordship has taxed me, could 
have any origin save in an attempt at 
pleasantry, which, however misplaced, and 
calculated to wound my feelings, I shall 
be satisfied at finding is the case, since, 
for the third time, I now declare, that I 
have not the most distant conception as to 
who the person may be, whom your Lord- 
ship has thought proper, to couple with 
my name." 

" By Heavens, this is too provoking !" re- 
plied the other ; " you do carry on the joke 
well indeed, Mr. Garston; but there is a 
point which, when arrived at, makes hypoc- 
risy disgusting/' 

"Surely, my Lord," angrily interrupted 
Garston, "you do not mean to affix the 
stigma of hypocrisy to my conduct ?" 

" Nay, sir," replied the other, " is it not 
enough that I deliver my sentiments to you, 
without being called upon to explain their 
meaning, as though you possessed not 
common understanding ?" 

" Certainly not. Lord Dropmore," was the 
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answer, '^ and in justice to yourself* as well 
as to me, you are bound, as a gentleman, 
to deny the intention of affixing any such 
unfounded stigma on my name." 

" It would indeed be a pity, were any- 
thing to sully the brightness of so renowned 
a patronymic," sneeringly remarked the 
other ; " but to caiTy out an argument with 
my fether's secretary, was not the object of 
my visit, nor indeed came I here for other 
than purposes favourable to yourself; but 
what I have witnessed, since entering this 
apartment, bearing irrefragable proofs of 
the meanness and duplicity, which must 
have produced such a consummation, has 
materially changed my intentions." 

'* Duplicity-— meanness — I hurl back in 
the teeth of him, who dare asperse me," 
exclaimed Garston, now thoroughly irrita- 
ted **and much as I am beholden to the 
Marquis of Blanchard for his undeviating 
kindness, and gratefully as I confess the 
obligations under which I lie, nevertheless 
nothing shall induce me tamely to submit 
to a repetition of the insults I have just 
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received — accusationsy moreover^ which are 
totally devoid of foundation,"' 

^ These heroics, Mr. Garston," replied the 
other, " I beg to obserre, are extremely well 
acted; but on me, wholly thrown away. 
To save all parties much trouble, and an 
unnecessary waste of words, allow me to 
inquire, if the lock of hair you but a few 
seconds since secreted, was not the gift of a 
lady, to whom nothing, save the grossest 
presumption, could have induced you to 
raise your thoughts r 

^To language such as you now utter. 
Lord Dropmore," replied the other, " I do 
not think it incumbent on me to reply. I 
have already informed you of my ignorance 
respecting who might be the object of your 
suspicions, and I shall therefore dedine 
putting myself in the way of receiving fur- 
ther gratuitous and unmerited insults. 
My Lord, I wish you good day," and seizing 
his hat, he was on the point of departing, 
when his guest checked his progress. 

" You do not leave me thus, Mr. Garston," 
he exclaimed ; ** and since you seem so per- 
versely determined not to understand my 
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meaning, I ^11 now put the question to 
yon in plain and unambiguous terms. Have 
you not aspired to the favour of a lady, 
an inmate of this house ? and was not the 
braid of hair which you appear so greatly 
to value, bestowed by the individual I al- 
lude to r 

In a moment the truth flashed upon 
Frederick's mind — Lord Dropmore was jea- 
lous of Emily Beecher — jealous of the 
favour in which his fether's dependent se- 
cretary was held. Was it in human nature 
otherwise than to feel a throb of exultation 
at the discovery, that he, the obscure, the 
hitherto unheard of Frederick Garston, 
had become the rival, the feared rival, of 
the gay and gifted young nobleman before 
him ? yet an instant's consideration convin- 
ced him, that to allow such a supposition to 
go forth could never tally with the conduct 
of an honourable man ; and however gladly 
Frederick Garston would have undergone 
any privation and trial, in the distant hope 
of hereafter calling that beautiful crea- 
ture his own, his innate gentlemanly feel- 
ings at once pointed out the gross indeli- 
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cacy of sanctioning, by word or silence, 
what must to her prove so injurious a 
report. 

The inquiry had hardly left the lips of 
Lord Dropmore, ere the insinuation was 
promptly and energetically denied by the 
other, and that in such strong terms, that 
Ithough the enraged accuser did not give 
entire credence to the contradiction, yet 
the assertion was uttered in so bold, so 
manly a tone, that nothing ftirther remained 
to be done at the time than seemingly to 
acquiesce in the explanation. 

" I know not," exclaimed Garston, ** wh^ 
ther I am more surprised at the extraordinary 
suspicion which your Lordship has just ut- 
tered, or hurt at the invectives you have 
thought proper to heap on me prior to 
ascertaining whether your surmises wei^ 
correct. As it would be dishonourable and 
base to allow a lady's name to remain for 
one moment in a position, which is, in the 
present instance, truly distressing, I volun- 
tarily declare that the lock of hair, which 
chance alone brought under your notice, 
belonged to a person whom I have good 
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reason to suppose has long since been num- 
bered with the dead. I make this state- 
ment, my Lord," he added, proudly, " not 
because I concede your right to demand it, 
but solely from disinclination to furnish any 
grounds whatever, for supposing me capable 
of insinuating that any understanding what- 
ever exists between the lady to whom you 
allude and myself, beyond what courtesy 
has ever granted to a person who has the 
honour of dwelling under one roof, and of 
frequently meeting at the same table. Thus 
far have I replied to your unjust and intem- 
perate accusations; and now, my Lord, 
though for the lady's sake, I pledge my 
word to the accuracy of what I have just 
spoken, I beg it may be clearly understood, 
that I deny any right *bf yours to question 
my actions or impugn my motives. To 
Lord Blanchard I am ever ready to explain 
whatever may be demanded of me ; but to all 
interrogatories emanating from your Lord- 
ship, I from this moment decline reply, as I 
consider, and ever shall so imagine, that 
neither my deeds, wishes, or motives, are 
amenable to your Lordship's scrutiny." 
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And civilly bowing to his self-invited 
guest, Frederick Garston passed from the 
room, leaving Lord Dropmore not a little 
ashamed of his ovm conduct, and conscious 
of having enacted the part of a spoilt child ; 
yet, for that very reason, more bitterly con- 
firmed in his unprincipled determination of 
obtaining the removal of the obnoxioos 
secretary from his fether's house — and for 
no other cause, than because he thought 
proper to be jealous of attentions proffered 
by another to a vroman whose society he 
had himself fled, and whose presence he 
now almost studied to avoid. 

On quitting the apartment, Frederick 
Garston's first impulse was to seek an in- 
terview with the Marquis, and at once 
declare his resolution of returning to his 
former obscurity ; but a very brief reflection 
was sufficient to point out the objection to 
such a course ; for, how would it be possible 
for him to put Lord Blanchard in complete 
possession of the circumstances of the case, 
without greatly animadverting on the un- 
favourable conduct of his son ? And, most 
assuredly, it was not for him, who had de- 
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lired such substantial benefits at the hands 
of his patron, to prove the very person to 
inflict so heavy a blow ? Besides which, his 
conscience in no slight degree warned him 
that, although what he had stated to Lord 
Dropmore was in itself substantially correct, 
yet he could not conceal from himself how 
truly his feelings had been guessed, and the 
real state of his affections fathomed. To 
Dr. Glitzom he could not turn for advice, 
for, although possessed of a sufficient share 
of common sense, and a more than usual 
proportion of the kindness of human nature, 
the benevolent doctor was about the last 
man calculated to form an opinion on so 
delicate a point, and equally removed from 
the chance of understanding the question 
even were it explained to him. 

Rejecting the idea of seeking counsel 
from his first and truest friend, to whom 
could he look for aid ? Of all the glittering 
throngs who were to be found at the splen- 
did mansion of the Marquis, was there one 
who ever treated him but as a &voured 
menial ? Was there one who did not view 
him as an interloper, forced from his own 
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proper sphere to mingle in a world of which 
he formed no part? Yes, one there was, 
and from whom, ever since the night of 
the Opera, already recorded, Frederick 
Garston had experienced uniform kindness 
— ^not that hollow affectation of patronage, 
which oflfends more than it conciliates, but 
that openness of manner and frank com- 
munion which one man of good and proper 
feeling is ever inclined to bestow on another, 
whom, from his talents and good conduct, 
he may be induced to honour with his ac- 
quaintanc^-^nd this soUtary individual ^ 
the young Lord Valoire, who had studiously 
cultivated Garston's acquaintance, and to- 
wards whom the latter naturally felt the 
strongest bias. 

Pondering on the propriety of seeking 
assistance at the hands of Lord Valoire, 
Frederick Garston quitted the house ; and 
so occupied was he with his own painful 
associations that, until hearing his name 
mentioned, he knew not that he stood in 
the presence of the object of Lord Drop- 
raore's jealousy and his own secret devotion, 
Emily Beecher. 
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. *^ I declare, Mr. Garston," commenced the 
lively girl, laughing, *^you look as dejected 
at this moment as though you were quitting 
some haunted castle, after a night's sojourn 
with a refractory ghost, rather than leaving 
a modem mansion in one of the most civi- 
lized cities in the world ; besides which, you 
were so abstracted, that had I not spoken, 
I verily believe you would have walked over 
me, and that, moreover, without being at 
all conscious of your misdemeanor/' 

^^A thousand pardons, Miss Beecher," 
exclaimed Garston, recovering from his sur- 
prise, ** for my rude and ungracious conduct; 
but, ungallant as it must appear, the true 
reason of my fault exists in my ignorance 
of your presence. In fact, I was just 
going — ^" and hesitating in his speech, his 
fair examiner continued 

" Going where, Mr. Garston ? Upon my 
word, I shall begin to think the old mansion 
in Grosvenor Square is, in some measure, 
capable of inflicting sadness or, at least, 
dismal looks, on its occupants. There is 
my dear uncle for instance ; why, all this 
afternoon he has been restless and uneasy, 
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as though something wdghed on his mind. 
Then, again, it is but an hour or two sinee 
I met my cousm Dropmore; he too ap- 
peared annoyed, and scarcely deigned to 
notice me, although," she continued in a 
lower tone, as if involuntarily giving utter- 
ance to her thoughts, ** although of late I 
have not participated much in the honour 
of his society," and a proud smile of offended 
dignity hovered round her lips. 

" And Miss Beecher would add so humble 
an individual as myself to the noble persons 
enumerated, to fill up the list of dolorous 
countenances?" gaily inquired Frederick; 
^^ such being the case, I readily acknowledge 
the offence laid to my charge." 

" Nay, Mr. Garston," replied Emily, in a 
more serious tone, " I am now convinced, 
more from your manner than your words, 
that something has occurred to disturb the 
harmony of our family; and as I do not 
consider myself a child, I expect you will 
do me the justice of making me a partici- 
pator in this momentous afiair. Come, Mr. 
Garston," she added, playfully, " I am only 
going to take a few turns in the Square, 
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whither, unless compelled to wander on 
more urgent business, I demand your pre- 
sence, there to unfold the secret which has 
the power to cast so dismal a spell on so 
many persons in so short a time ; " and ap- 
plying a key to the gate, Emily entered the 
Square, followed by Frederick Garston, as- 
tonished at the happiness thus afforded him, 
yet wholly unconscious by what means to 
evade the questions to which it was evi- 
dently the intention of the lady to subject 
him. Long and deeply have I pondered 
over the subject, whether it would be justifi- 
able to lay bare the private conversation that 
occurred on that momentous occasion ; and 
having interrogated many, who to our cer- 
tain knowledge have been similarly engaged, 
the reply has invariably been in the nega- 
tive. For myself, though not boasting of 
having largely partaken of such felicity, yet 
I can trace through the long vista of years, 
some few bright sunny spots in my pil- 
grimage, when moments thus occupied cast 
a cotdeur de rose round every object in 
existence; and when, in the happiness of 
haying been selected by a young and beau- 
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tifiil woman, as her companion in a solitary 
ramble — and rambles can be solitary even 
in Grosvenor Square — I have stepped upon, 
the earth more lightly — ^have gazed on all 
around with a determination to be pleased, 
and, feeling happy in myself, have passed 
along with that joyousness of heart which 
love and youth alone can bestow, and 
which, ere a very few winters have passed 
over, must for ever lose the freshness and fra- 
grance of that period, never, never to return. 
That chilly epoch, however, had not then 
shed its icy coldness around the hearts of 
Emily Beecher and Frederick Garston; 
yet, although not a syllable was uttered by 
either which might not have been detailed 
at every tea-party in the United Kingdom, 
nevertheless, their conversation must have 
been extremely agreeable to each other, 
as Sir George Elms affirmed that they 
walked in the Square three whole hours, 
which he himself took the trouble of ascer- 
taining, by remaining for that period seated 
on his horse outside the railings. 
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